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INVERPECTOSE in your coco- WHISTO-JEL in the batches 
nut specialties improves quality produces a wide variety of appe- 
and prolongs freshness. tizing and distinctive jellied can- 

; dies quickly and economically. 


Ca equarding the Candy Batches of the 
Con ectionery Industry ot 25 Ycars 


yon eaten service is backed by over a Quar- 
ter Century of helpful and scientific cooperation 
with the makers of fine candies of every imaginable 
variety and character. 


No matter what type of candy you make, White-Stokes 
laboratories are equipped to bring you a wealth of 
tested formulae that can be absolutely depended 
upon to maintain quality standards, to provide pro- 
duction economies, and to safeguard purity and 
HANROL CREME in the bach appetizing salability of the finished product. Send for FONDAX Formulae that 


will simplify production and im- 


gives a vastly better quality and 
prove the quality of NOUGATS. 


consistency to all cream centers. 


Check the type of candy that you specialize in. 
Formulae of proved value will be sent promptly 
and without obligation. Simply address: 


WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, INC. 


3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago, Illinois 
BRANCHES: BROOKLYN, N. Y. ANAHEIM, CALIF. 


For delicious tenderness and 


With SUPERKREME in the buch. SPECIALIZING IN PURE FOOD PRODUCTS SINCE 1907 yifor quality in "wrapped and 
you can be sure of super-qua’ “stand-u Caramels, ask for 
FUDGES. MILKEE. SOLIDS Formulae. 

SCCCCOCOOS NO OBLIGATION COCSCCC8OS 

& WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, INC. 

e 3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago, Ill. 

@ Without obligation on our part, send formulae and full 

@ particulars regarding your pure food ingredients that 

@ will simplify production homes of candy indicated. 

(C0 Cream Centers (C0 Nougats 

(C Fudges 0D Caramels 
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It’s a 


Glen 


preferred by candy makers for 
obtaining the best results in 
mixing Nougats, Marshmallows 
and a variety of other confec- 
tionery products. 


THE GLEN MIXER 
IS REVOLUTIONARY 


It is not only different in principle and design 
and operation, but equally so in the astonish- 
ingly better results obtained in the finished 
products mixed in the GLEN because of its 


EXCLUSIVE 
Variable Speed Drive— 


Since there are no gears, the batch can be oper- 
ated at any speed ranging between 60 and 420 
revolutions of the beater per minute, assuring the 
desirable flexibility to different formulae and 
ingredients. 


Flexible Wide Bowls— 
The Glen has a 24” diameter bow] in the 120-quart 
size machine, for better mixing than is possible 
with a deep, narrow bowl. 


FEATURES 


Stamina—Power 

Unequalled in power by any other mixing ma- 
chine. Tests have proven that the Glen has 6 to 
8 times more pulling power than other beaters, 
with ample reserve power assuring is longevity 
and adaptability to the heaviest batches. 


Beaters— 

Glen offers a variety of advanced ideas in pat- 
ent beaters and agitators and these, combined 
with the Variable Speed, produce the revolution- 
ary mixing results. 


It will pay you to investigate the Glen. 
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A. M. KELLY 
Wallace & Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALTON L. MILLER 
Charles N. Miller Co., Boston, Mass. 


B. G. SHOWLEY 
Showley Bros., San Diego. Calif. 
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WHO’S WHO 


IN THE 


CANDY INDUSTRY 


Fostering the ldea of Getting Better Acquainted 
with Prominent Members of the Industry 





A. M. KELLY 
ISTINCTIVE in character as in 
appearance, A. M. (Max) Kelly 

has hosts of friends throughout the 
confectionery industry. Few men can 
withstand his warm-hearted manner, 
and he is as loyal as he is genial. As 
a shrewd diplomat, the industry pro- 
claims him an exceedingly valuable 
member. 

Max Kelly was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land. The years relegated to education 
were spent in Dublin, New York and 
Kentucky. Before entering the candy 
industry Max Kelly went to sea for 
nine years in British and American 
ships. He holds a United States cap- 
tain’s certificate and at the time of re- 
tirement was a second officer in the 
Ward Line: 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Kelly be- 
came associated with Wallace & Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. Formerly sec- 
retary of Wallace’s, he is now presi- 
dent. 

If the candy industry departed from 
American traditions long enough to re- 
ward manufacturers, Max Kelly’s shirt 
front would be impressive with a stag- 
gering number of ribbons of honor. 
The list of his industry activities is 
long: 

President of the N. C. A. in 1929 and 
vice-president in ‘27; on the executive 
committee in 1925 and ’26; member the 
advertising committee 1925 to ’29. For 
the past two years he has been chair- 
man of the N. C. A. legislative com- 
mittee. In this capacity he has earned 
the gratitude of the industry for his 
skill and perspicacity. 

Mr. Kelly has also served as presi- 
dent the Association of Manufacturers 
of Chocolate and Confectionery of the 
State of New York. 

Hunting and fishing are the hobbies 
he enjoys during vacations spent in 
Maine. Mr. Kelly is married. 

The assumption that he likes to -talk 
comes from observing his success in 
holding attention of convention assem- 
blages while reading reports inter- 
spersed with rare humor. 


ALTON L. MILLER 


T WAS quite natural for Alton L. 

Miller to choose confectionery man- 
ufactvring as his profession, for he 
“grew up into it.” His father estab- 
lished the Charles H. Miller & Sons 
Company in Boston in 1884. This firm 
later became The Charles N. Miller 
Co. 
Alton Miller is treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the firm his father 
founded. Over the span of seventeen 
years in the industry Alton Miller has 
come to be known for his integrity of 
character and for his sound judgment. 
. He is an industry-minded manufac- 
turer and as such has contributed his 
services to industry activities. 

In 1932 Mr. Miller was a member of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association and 
served as chairman of the N. C. 


THE 


standards of safety and health com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Miller attended Harvard Univer- 
sity and here received the degrees of 
A. B., A. M. ard Ph. D. He also 
studied at the University of Turin in 
Italy. At one time Mr. Miller taught 
mathematics, both at his alma mater, 
Harvard, and at the University of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Miller is fond of reading, and the 
range is wide. He dips into all types 
of books, including “mysteries” as well 
as current magazines and newspapers. 
He enjoys three hobbies: music, pho- 
tography and the mountains, both in 
the summer and winter. It is his cus- 
tom to spend his vacations in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire 
during the months of January or 
February. 

Mr. Miller is married and has two 
daughters, Ruth Pearl, 17, and Mary 
Evangeline, 15. 

He is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Gordon College and also of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. His clubs are City Club, Uni- 
versity Club of Boston and the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club. 


B. G. SHOWLEY 

gp GUY SHOWLEY, a veteran of 

» thirty-one years in candy manu- 
facture, enjoys high standing in the 
Western section of the industry. Mr. 
Showley is owner of Showley Bros., 
San Diego, Calif. His partnership with 
his brother was dissolved at the time 
J. R. Showley retired. 

“I came to San Diego in 1905,” said 
Mr. Showley, “and learning that there 
was not a factory here, I picked up a 
good candy maker (George Stover who 
is still with us) and went into manu- 
facturing a general line of candy. I 
knew nothing about the candy business 
so I started in a small way with only 
eight employees.” 

Acquaintance with Mr. Showley’s in- 
terests leads one to conclude that he 
leads a strenuous and active life. He 
admits spending far too much time in 
civic enterprises. He actively sponsors 
the San Diego Community Chest and 
holds membership in these clubs: 
Rotary, director of LaGrulla Gun Club 
and also of the San Diego Country 
Club. He is a life member of the Elks 
Club and belongs to the Shore Acres 
Country Club in Mexico. 


Mr. Showley has a handsome 15- 
vear-old son with whom he shares his 
hobby of cabinet making. A modern 
work shop in the Showley home is 
equipped with all the latest types of 
electric machinery. 

Mr. Showley is a devotee of fishing 
and hunting. He retires to his cabin 
in northern California frequently to 
hunt grouse, quail and fish for moun- 
tain trout. 

After a strenuous day’s work Mr. 
Showley enjoys a good detective story 


(Turn to page 40) 
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The Social Security Act 


HE enactment of the Social Security Act by the 

last Congress presents new problems to the confec- 
tionery and allied industries as employers of labor. 
When the law becomes effective, it will add to admin- 
istrative details new taxes, and new problems of cost, 
accounting, and legal understanding. In order fully 
to comply with the provisions of this legislation, the 
members of our industries must be conversant with the 
features of the Act which will have a bearing upon 
their operations. 


To that end we have presented in this issue a thor- 
oughgoing discussion of the various sections of the 
Act which are pertinent to confectioners. 


The new legislation placed on both Federal and 
State statute -books is an extreme innovation in sub- 
stance and method of taxation. It is designed to pro- 
vide some security for the great mass of population 
against the hardships arising out of unemployment, old 
age, and many other causes of dependency. The Fed- 
eral scheme taxes both employers and employees, re- 
quiring collection of the employee tax by the employer. 
who becomes liable for the payment of such tax. 

Federal financial assistance is available to any State 
which has enacted, or will enact similar legislation for 
the purposes of paving old age benefits and unemploy- 
ment relief. Those States which have not already 
passed such legislation will probably do so soon, and 
eventually Federal aid will be made available to all 
States with social legislation on their books. 


Regardless of whether or not the supreme court 
finds the Social Security Act constitutional, in the 
course of time, the State laws and Federal regulations 
will present problems to employers which must be met 
judiciously. 

The fact that all of the taxes involved under the new 
law must be paid out of profits, and if there are no 
profits must be paid out of capital investment, should 
impress manufacturers with the importance of estab- 
lishing profitable sales margins. 

Payroll taxes will be exacted from the raw material 
and other supply industries, as well as confectioners, 
hence an increase in material costs is being contem- 
plated by industry leaders. Obviously these and other 
cost increases brought about by the operation of the 
Act will mean that proper adjustment of confectionery 
prices should be made all along the line. 

An encouraging point is that members of the con- 


fectionery and allied industries throughout the country _ 


are giving the new Act much consideration at this 
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time. From our observation of other industries, we 
find that our industries are more alert to the situation 
than many. 


Era of Specialization 


UMAN endeavor today is highly specialized. We 

see confirmation of this in whatever direction 
we look, Wm. R. Moore reminds us in a note accom- 
panying his very valuable discussion appearing in this 
issue. Not only is this true in professional life and 
in those vocations where one would expect to find it, 
he continues, but it is likewise true in commercial en- 
terprises generally. 

Specialization fixes responsibility to a definite task 
or work. The result is increased efficiency; and the 
call of the business world is for the highest in effi- 
ciency. 

It is the outgrowth of our complex system of eco- 
nomics and the highly competitive development within 
industries. Specialization of individual services, meth- 
ods, and equipment have placed the confectionery 
industry in the advanced position which it occupies 
today. It is the source of our technical knowledge, 
the means of attaining efficient production, and im- 
proved quality, at reduced costs. 

Those plants and individuals that keep abreast of 
the developments in the various fields of specializa- 
tion are rewarded by their own resulting progress. 
No plant, executive, or worker is beyond improvement. 

Fifteen years ago The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER pioneered the idea of a specialized publication 
exclusively for the manufacturers of this industry. 
Dedicated, then as it is now, to the purpose of dissemi- 
nating information on the developments and problems 
of this branch of the industry, it puts the spotlight 
each month on subjects of enduring value to those 
engaged in various phases of specialization. 


Sanitation Ideals 


PREREQUISITE to a quality confection is an 

idea, good materials, and sanitary equipment 
operated by competent employees in hygienic sur- 
roundings. The candy kitchens of merit in this in- 
dustry, regardless of their size, are those where they 
are as particular about the conditions under which 
their products are made as the materials which they 
use. It is with pleasure and a sense of pride for the 
industry that we present in this issue the story of the 
sanitation policies of one of the plants, where the ulti- 
mate in sanitation ideals are practiced. 
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VISIT TO THE}! 


SymbolofSanitation,| f 


Another of Our Little Journeys to 


* By NEVIN L GAGE 


¥. IU are going on an interesting trip today. 
The meteoric rise “to the world’s top” in sales of Mars 
candy bars has been a phenomenon of the industry. 
You know how Milky Way has won that place— 
through its superb quality. So, of course, you are 
interested in the Mars plant. It’s a symbol of quality, 
modern efficiency, and cleanliness. 

You journey to this plant, away from the grime of 
the city to the edge of Oak Park, a suburb of Chi- 
cago, with perhaps a bit of inexpectation of seeing 
anything very unusual—since candy plants are not ex- 
actly new to you. But, upon arrival, you behold a 
candy factory in a Spanish villa-like structure covering 
200,000 square feet of floor space in a tract of about 
11 acres of ground, surrounded by landscaping of in- 
effable beauty. You enter and at once are lost in 
amazement. 

The Mars ideal of a quality candy bar, made by 
quality workers in quality surroundings, is subcon- 
sciously impressed upon your thought. It’s a tradi- 
tion here. The lines of Macbeth come to mind, 
“Stones have been made to move and trees to speak.” 
The Mars quality tradition speaks to the visitor who 
steps into the patio-like office room, with its splashing 
fountain, growing plants, and immaculate desks ar- 
ranged around the sides. The floor is deeply carpeted, 
a couple of orientals catch your eye. Characteristic of 
the entire plant, there is an atmosphere of quality and 
good housekeeping here. 

This room and adjoining private offices are air- 
conditioned. In fact, 75 percent of the plant is air- 
conditioned. There is something pleasing about the 
hundred or more workers engaged in the office details 
of this business which runs into the millions. 

An oil portrait of Franklin C. Mars reminds you 
that this magnificent institution is a monument to his 
conviction that the public appreciates quality candy. 
Carrying on with the same inspiration which she also 
shared, Mrs. Ethel V. Mars now serves as President. 
Mr. W. L. Kruppenbacher is General Manager. 


Through a Spotless Plant 


You are invited to view the plant—a model sunlit 
factory where sanitation matches the spotless labora- 
tory. P. J. Benson is Superintendent. You meet 
their “Quality Man,” E. M. Miller, whose chief func- 
tion is to check quality and see to its improvement 
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sys to™ Candy Plants Throughout the World 
* THE MARS ideal of a quality candy bar, 


made by quality workers in quality sur- 
roundings, becomes indelibly impressed 





8 upon your mind. It’s a tradition here. 
ry. 

are , : 

a wherever possible. As you leave the office the sugges- 
i tion is tactfully made that you will need your hat. 
a You learn that no one enters the cooking room, condi- 

hi- tioning, or wrapping rooms without his head covered. 

ing Y ou comply and perhaps comment with a note of ad- 
so miration for a Sanitation policy that involves such 
ra meticulous care in the protection of food products. 

ng A prerequisite to a quality confection is an idea, 
ar good materials, and sanitary equipment operated by 

"aK competent employees in hygienic surroundings. You 
a find them here. Mars executives and workers point 

with justifiable pride to the clean, orderly, and safe 
by working conditions prevailing throughout the plant. 
oe hese contribute to the employees mental and physi- 

di- cal well-being, and are definite factors in promoting 

ad efficient production of quality confections. 

a Sanitation Policies 
om Mars employees have a tradition to maintain. Their 
ny sanitation ideals are the outgrowth of an intelligent 
ed. appreciation of the sanitary hazards involved in candy 


i making, realized by Mr. Mars when he first began 
his production of a quality candy bar back in 1920. 


” He passed them on through example, education, and 
Se the effect of clean environment. Personal instruction 
ix. by supervisors plays an important part in obtaining 
no strict adherence to these sanitation policies. 
ie Thirteen hundred workers, in two shifts, are busy 
turning out Milky Ways, Snickers, and the other bars 
_ of this famous line. Your first impression is a vast 
hie expanse of immaculate space and equipment—gleam- 


~~ ing sunlight—walls and partitions freshly painted 
white — shining metals everybody in snowy  uni- 


a forms. The human equation is the secret of it all. 
So, before going further, you will be interested in the 
factory rules. 

Inspection is the keynote. Unceasing scrutiny in 

‘lit the prevention of foreign substances. All employees 

ae, pass inspection before starting to work each day— 

ie hands and nails, uniforms spick and span. Registered 
neg nurses are on hand. White uniforms are furnished 

ae without cost and are changed two and three times a 
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week; in some departments they are changed daily. 
The company sees to the laundering. The men wear 
white overseas caps; the women, white head bands and 
hairnets. No pockets in the men’s shirts. 

Jewelry must not be worn—no rings, breast-pins, ear 
rings, wrist-watches, safety pins or straight pins. The 
latter are even banned from the office. The use of 
tobacco and liquor in the plant means immediate dis- 
missal, Smoking is allowed in the cafeteria. 

Facilities for the employees include a cafeteria, seat- 
ing 400 at a time, where meals are served at cost. 
Also spacious washrooms with modern sanitary fix- 
tures, 

Accident prevention is a major part of the personnel 
program, too. Safety education is carried on in all 
departments. Posters and competitive accident charts 
are displayed on bulletin boards. A Safety Commit- 
tee, including the Superintendent and Personnel Man- 
ager, makes a periodic inspection. They tell you that 
accidents are infrequent with “steady employees,” 
while the ratio increases with new ones. The labor 
turnover at Mars is low. Suggestions that might 
avoid accidents are encouraged. 

In case of accident or sickness an employee reports 
to the Dispensary. Nurses are on duty at all times. A 
physician is subject to call. 


Raw Material Inspection 


Now you step into the laboratory, fully equipped 
for exacting inspection of all raw materials; white 
sugar, brown sugar, corn syrup, honey, milk, malted 
milk, chocolate, coconut butter, vanilla, water supply, 


and even the glassine bar wrappers. Specifications 
must be adhered to. And, of course, samples of the 
week’s production come in for examination. These 
samples are then stored for a lengthy period and re- 
examined. You are privileged today, for visitors, as 
a rule, see this room through glass windows. A dele- 
gation of ladies is now passing by. 

Through the new factory addition, past the com- 
pletely equipped experimental kitchen, and out to see 
the tank cars behind the building. You are told that 
15 to 18 cars of raw materials arrive on this railroad 
spur each day. The daily supply of raw materials is 
so routed that the plant carries very little stock. This 
offers the advantage of fresh materials continuously, 
eliminates warehouse storage, and saves labor. 

About 20,000 gallons of whole milk from inspected 
Wisconsin and Minnesota dairies comes in sweetened 
condensed form in insulated glass-lined tank cars. 
These hold the temperature within 2.5 degrees of that 
of the milk when shipped. Sanitary tubing conducts 
it to the production room. Cars are sterilized with 
steam before each trip. Sugar, corn syrup, and coco- 
nut oil likewise come in tank cars. The rectangular 
corn syrup tank inside the plant holds 184,000 pounds, 
about two carloads. 


New Method of Handling Sugar 


Carloads of pure granulated sugar shipped in bulk 
is a new idea in the candy industry; new in all indus- 
tries. Pioneered and developed by Mars engineers, 
it’s the cleanest possible way of handling sugar; eco- 
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nomical, too. Instead of obtaining their sugar in bags, 
it is now shipped in‘ this insulated doorless car con- 
taining three immense funnel-shaped hoppers. The 
car is loaded at the refinery through eight hatchways 
on top, and emptied at Mars through valves under- 
neath without human contact. Tubing connects the 
hoppers with a new 130,000 pound sugar holding bin. 
The new method eliminates any possibility of little 
pieces of lint from the sacks getting into the sugar. 

You are present to watch the first hopper car un- 
loaded. Tank car officials and sugar brokers are in 
the party. Inside, downstairs, you peep through a 
glass in the stainless steel bin. A sea of sparkling 
sugar illuminated by an invisible light. 


Materials Are Frequently 
Screened and Filtered 


Connected with the holding bin is a conveyor which 
removes the sugar as needed to one of the four great 
mixing tanks, each with a capacity of 24,000 pounds. 
When dissolved with water, the solution passes 
through metal cloth screens and is pumped into similar 
tanks and blended with corn syrup. This mixture is 
likewise strained as it is pumped upstairs into holding 
tanks ready for the fondant cookers. 

Next you see pure California alfalfa strained honey 
being melted in its sixty pound shipping tins, placed in 
hot water. It, too, passes through sieves on its way 
to vats and solution tanks. 

Water, from Mars’ own 2,035 foot well, is given the 
same careful attention as other raw materials. It is 
chlorinated and run through filters and softeners to 
eliminate minerals and make the water suitable for 
the cookers and boilers. Its constant temperature of 
64 degrees also provides an advantage over the city 
supply, which ranges from 46 to 75 and 80 degrees. 

Now upstairs to the nut roasting department, where 
a battery of peanut and almond roasters is in opera- 
tion. You see sacks of choice Virginia peanuts, a 
supply only enough for one day. They have no in- 
festafion problem here; no worm cuts, no sprouts. 
Only fresh shelled stock is purchased—whole nuts ; 
they are easier to inspect. The nuts are retained in 
cold storage until required, and Mars buyers specify 
that nuts are not shipped in cars with steel roofs 
or doors—avoids overheating. 

Down on the floor below the nuts are blanched and 
inspected on endless belts by nimble-fingered girls 
searching for blemished kernels and any foreign ma- 
terial. 

Next you pass the dry mix room, where cocoa of 
the highest quality and malted milk are blended in 
great stainless steel hoppers and screened as they are 
weighed into polished steel buckets and conveyed over- 
head to the dough mixers. Note the dust mask on the 
worker handling the buik cocoa. 


Mars Egg Breaking Department 
Outstanding in This Country 


Someone has said, “wonder is involuntary praise.” 
Yours becomes voluntary and audible as you continue 
your journey into the egg breaking department. 

Assume you are here during the spring, from March 
till June, the peak of the egg season. Then the egg 
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has its highest beating power, and the supply in the 
Midwest is most plentiful. Mars break and separate 
as much as possible at this time, and freeze and store 
the surplus above immediate needs for withdrawal 
later in the year. The breaking plant is operating now. 

First the egg candling room. Outside, girls are 
emptying 30-dozen cases, direct from pre-cooled cars, 
on to a conveyor that leads to the candling machines in 
the darkened room. Four hundred cases to the car, 
5 carloads can be handled here in 24 hours. Last 
year hundreds of carloads of first-grade selected 
American eggs passed on moving belts before these 
operators. You note a government candling chart on 
the wall. The room is air-conditioned. 

The endless parade of eggs lures you to the breaking 
room. Here you see a plant which the egg-breaking 
industry admits is in a class by itself. Thirty-two 
girls, selected for their keen sense of smell, are speed- 
ily cracking eggs into stainless steel dividing cups. 
Each girl will break about 6,000 eggs a day. The 
whites and yolks are separated, for Mars use only 
the albumen. The yolks are sold to bakers, mayon- 
naise and noodle manufacturers. 

“In this department we are positively fussy about 
sanitation and inspection,” the executive at your side 
tells you. If an egg is not normal the container is 
vemoved and washed. The operator also washes her 
mands to avoid contamination. Any tiny particle of 
broken shells which might remain with the egg are 
removed by running the egg over metal, terraced set- 
tling pans. All equipment is polished steel. It is 
frequently washed and sterilized with live steam. The 
room temperature is held at 70 degrees. 

The eggs are pre-chilled. The time elapsing from 
when the egg is broken, separated, sealed in tins and 
conveyed to the freezing room is under 20 minutes. 
This speed keeps the bacteria count low. Bacteria 
count is checked three or four times a week. A chart 
records the carload, shipper and quality of the eggs. 
It guides the buyers next year. 

Mars specify eggs from the corn belt, where the 
hens produce dark yolks. Orange-yellow yolks bring 
the highest prices from the mayonnaise and noodle 
makers. They are sold under Mars’ own brand, 
guaranteeing 47 percent solids, which is the highest 
standard in the egg industry. Standardization of 
solids is controlled by laboratory refractometer tests. 


Sanitation and Quality Combine 
in Mars Production Department 


A door opens. Now you come to a row of egg- 
white beaters, near the converging point of all the raw 
materials. You see straight-line production and timed 


efficiency worked out to the nth degree, under scrupu- 


lously clean conditions. 

Like white sentinels standing at attention, you see 
a line of half a hundred syrup beaters making nougat. 
Syrup is piped to the points of use in this line. 

Dry mixes, including nut mixes, cocoa and malted 
milk, swing in monorail stainless steel bucket convey- 
ors overhead. Piped milk joins the ingredients in the 
caramel line. 
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The system of sanitary piping is designed so there 
will be a constant flow of products and thus avoid any 
air pockets. There are no dead ends to cause foul raw 
materials. 


Equipment Inspected Daily 
and Sterilized Thoroughly 

Wherever a food product is being prepared, the only 
safe utensil is a sterilized one. A container in a candy 
plant may look clean but still be contaminated, or it 
may appear dirty and be clean. At Mars the equip- 
ment is kept both spotless and sterile. A force of 
cleaners is busy day and night. There are enough 
beaters, dough mixers, caramel cookers and kettles so 
they can be shut down to be cleaned. Soap powders 
and scalding steam. These eliminate hardened 
accumulations and insure sanitary protection of the 
products. 

This cooking room has a fresh coat of paint every 
six months; the caramel department, oftener. Crews 
of painters and window-washers are working through- 
out the plant constantly. The cost of maintaining 
cleanliness in this plant is never less than $120,000 
annually. 

Every machine is inspected before the start of each 
work period. The operator must see that it is in 
proper working condition. No loose nuts or bolts 
that will come off during the run. If there should be 
a breakage or accident during operation, the operator’s 
first duty is to see that the movement of production 
from his point is stopped immediately. Then he re- 
ports and the foreman determines the range of danger 
of foreign materials that might have gotten into the 
batch. Any goods thus affected is thrown away. Pre- 
caution is the watchword in producing a quality candy 
bar. 


Batches Poured on Portable Tables 
Mounted on Conveyors 


From an elevated runway you look across and see 
men pulling the nougat batches into chutes that drop 
the dough onto long portable tables mounted on con- 
veyor tracks. 

Spread to bar thickness, the nougat is transported 
to conditioners to cool before applying. the caramel. 
After being caramel-coated, the table of candy passes 
into a conditioning room that holds nine tiers of these 
tables. The air in here has been washed and tempera- 
ture cooled to 64 degrees. 

After the nougat is properly conditioned, workers 
take it off the tables with stripping and cutting ma- 
chines. It is now in bar sizes in the enrobing room, 
where the temperature is 86 to 87 degrees. 

The empty tables are cleaned in another room after 
each batch, over heated coils, by a crew of workers 
armed with scrapers. The tables are examined care- 
fully and sent in a procession to receive a spray of 
table dressing as they return on a conveyor to the 
kitchen. 

Now back to the enrobing room to coat the bars. 
Delicious chocolate is drawn to the enrobers through 
screened pipe lines from huge melting kettles just 
outside. Two to three carloads of chocolate supply 
the plant each day. It comes in bales of paper- 
wrapped 10-pound cakes. 
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Picked girls operate the feed belts which space the 
pieces for entrance to the enrober. Others deftly im- 
press. a ripple finish on the coated bars as they parade 
on into the cooling tunnel and out to the wrapping 
and packing departments. 

Mars set up their own boxes just a few hours 
before they are filled. Storage space for the finished 
candy is practically nil. You see the trim shipping 
cases loaded directly into one of the 30 or more 
refrigerated cars that leave the Mars plant every day. 

Now back to the office, you have completed your 
journey in this marvelous plant where—like in others 
that concentrate upon quality—they insist upon the 
utmost in sanitation as an essential to the production 
of quality candy. Yes, sanitation costs money, but the 
constant popularity of the Mars bars tells its own 
story about whether or not it pays. 





Mars Radio Program 
Features Outstanding Contest 


A THOROUGHBRED race horse, as yet unnamed, 
will be presented to some person who listens to the 
Milky Way Winners, radio show of Mars, Inc., at the 
conclusion of one of the most unusual prize contests 
ever launched over the ether. 

The horse was purchased early this year by the Mars 
Stables, and it is reported that the colt’s veins carry 
some of the best racing blood in the country. 

Terms of the contest state that the person who selects 
the best name for the animal will be presented with 
the horse or $2,000.00 in cash. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting features of the prize race is that if 
the winner chooses the horse, the program sponsor will 
pay all training fees, feed bills, and will nominate the 
horse for as many major races as the trainers believe 
advisable for a period of one year. All of the winnings 
that the horse makes are to be given to the person who 
selects the lucky name. At the conclusion of the year, 
the horse is given outright to the contest winner to 
keep or to be sold back to the Mars Stables at the 
winner's option. 

Terms of the contest require that wrappers from 
two Mars bars be sent in with the name suggestion. 
It was announced over WGN, Chicago, the station 
carrying the Milky Way Winners program, that initial 
try-outs of the horse have indicate that the colt will 
furnish some important competition on the tracks next 
year. 


Industry Sales Up 14.2% 
Over Sept., 1934 


SEPTEMBER sales found the Fall season in the 
industry in full swing, and the government figures 
report a 66.7 per cent increase over August of this 
year, and 14.2 per cent over September, 1934. 

The large September sales brought the August-Sep- 
tember 1935 Fall season volume to $38,703,211, an 
increase of 9.7 per cent over the corresponding sea- 
son last year. Manufacturers located in the eastern 
states recorded outstanding gains and the manufac- 
turers of chocolate products recorded an increase of 
27.5 per cent over September, 1934. 

Another heartening feature was the return of the 
Manufacturing Retailers to the plus column, with a 
7.8 per cent rise on the same comparison. 
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Exports and Imports 


THE Department of Commerce reports that the 
quantity of exports of chocolate products from the 
United States in September totaled 160,717 Ibs., and 
the total value for this amounted to $31,221. For other 
confectionery products the quantity totaled 387,242 lbs« 
valued at $52,162; for chewing gum, 254,159 Ibs., 
valued at $83,958. 

For the first six months of 1935 the confectionery 
export trade showed an increase of 15.9 per cent in 
quantity and 18.4 per cent in value, compared with 
the same period in 1934. The volume for the first 
half of this year totaled 6,176,889 pounds, valued at 
$996,767. 

The value of both chocolate and other confections 
increased more than the percentage in quantity, thus 
reflecting an improved price situation. 

eo. .28 

Shipments were made to 98 countries, 18 more than 
in 1934. The major increases occurred in shipments 
to Hawaii, United Kingdom, Siam, Alaska, New- 
foundland and Labrador, Panama, Cuba, and Australia. 
The only sizeable decreases were in shipments to the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Bermuda. 

~ on - 


The total quantity of chewing gum, candy and con- 
fectionery imported to the United States in September 
was 441,098 Ibs. The total value of this amount equals 
$52,006. 








BUTTER TOFFEE OR CRUNCH 


Production Methods, Care and Precautions 
Including Formulas for Successful Manufacture 


Tus class of confection is known by many 
names, such as butter toffee, butter crunch, nut 
crackle, Victoria brittle, etc. If it is made correctly 
and as it was originally developed, even though it is a 
high cooked piece, it is most tender and will break 
down and crumble in one’s mouth very readily. But 
like all other types of confections, it has been abused 
from a quality standpoint. The secret of tenderness 
lies in the fat content and the proper cooking tem- 
perature. Ofttimes, candy makers endeavor to obtain 
this by using smaller amounts of fat and adding bicar- 
bonate of soda or ammonia. This, of course, makes a 
brittle, which is different in texture than a real crunch, 
and the addition of soda or ammonia detracts from its 
true flavor. 

In developing a piece of this type, cost is often a 
big factor, and especially so in the commercial type 
of bulk goods for ‘chain stores. I know of several 
pieces on the market of this kind that it is a disgrace 
to call crunch. However, they are so labelled. They 
are made from half sugar, corn syrup, a small portion 
of fat, not exceeding 5%, and a small amount of 
soda. It is not necessary to economize to such an 
extent, as a satisfactory commercial crunch can be 
made with substitute fats instead of dairy butter as 
I shall later explain. 


Emulsifier Controls Results 


The better types of crunch are made by using all 
dairy butter, but it is difficult to incorporate sufficient 
butter to make a really fine crunch. The best crunches 
are made by using 12 lbs. of sugar and 10 lbs. of 
dairy butter. However, a very satisfactory piece can 
be made, and is being done very generally, by using 
12 lbs. of sugar and 8 lbs. of dairy butter. I have 
made reference to the difficulty of successfully work- 
ing in a large amount of fat, and unless a thorough 
emulsion of our sugar syrup and fat is obtained, we 
are troubled with extreme greasiness and premature 
rancidity, which, naturally, will give you short shelf 
life. As a matter of fact, I have ofttimes gone into 
factories and seen the fat separating from the batch 
of crunch on the slab, even before it was out. Lecithin 
is being used very extensively in this piece to pre- 
vent just such an occurrence, whether you use dairy 
butter or another type of fat. It is true that crunch 
has been made for a great many years without the 
use of lecithin, and it is equally true that one can 
sometimes successfully incorporate these amounts of 
butter in sugar syrup today without lecithin. 

There are certain types of dairy butter that will 
mix easier than others. Why this should be, I do not 
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know. I have given this matter a great deal of study 
and thought, but have never been able to find a means 
of determining beforehand whether or not the butter 
| was going to use would work satisfactorily. One 
cannot tell until after the batch has been set up and 
partially cooked if a proper emulsion will be obtained. 
On the other hand, by incorporating 1% of lecithin 
based on the weight of the fat, you are certain to 
obtain a perfect emulsion as soon as the batch boils, 
thereby eliminating all uncertainty and likewise insur- 
ing after-protection against greasiness and rancidity. 

Many variations can be made in the formula that 
is used when designing a commercial crunch. For 
instance, coconut oil can be substituted for the full 
amount of dairy butter, and a butter flavor added. 
On the other hand, it can be substituted for any por- 
tion of the dairy butter that you find it necessary to 
replace. Some time ago Dr. Stroud Jordan recom- 
mended that, in substituting coconut oil for dairy 
butter for this purpose, a lecithin butter be made 
first. The formula for lecithin butter is as follows: 


21 Ibs. 76° coconut oil 

3 “ whole evaporated milk 
8 ozs. salt 

4 ozs. purified lecithin 


Method: Dissolve the lecithin in coconut oil and 
place in beater. Add evaporated milk and salt, which 
has been previously dissolved in water. Beat at 
slow speed until fat congeals to form imitation but- 
ter. If room temperature is too high or a water 
jacketed kettle is not available to reduce tempera- 
ture of fat down to 70° F., it will then be necessary 
to substitute for the 76° coconut oil, a portion of 
110° hydrogenated coconut oil. For example, half 
76° and half 110°. 


Some Crunch Formulas 


I have personally made crunch with an imitation 
butter made as above, flavored the crunch with an oil 
soluble butter flavor and found it to be highly satis- 
factory. I have also successfully made crunch using 
2 Ibs. dairy butter and 6 lbs. of the imitation, and in 
other combinations of varying proportions. I believe 
this a better method than just adding coconut oil, as 
the imitation butter will give results more comparable 
to those of dairy butter. 





*By TALBOT CLENDENNING 
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Below | am giving several formulas for making 
crunch which I have used successfully for both retail 
and commercial purposes. 


(1.) ALMOND CRUNCH 
12 lbs. sugar 
2 qts. water 
10 lbs. dairy butter 
1% ozs. purified lecithin 
3 lbs. blanched almonds 

METHOD: Place sugar and water in kettle and 
bring to a boil. Add the butter and the lecithin, 
which has previously been dissolved in part of the 
butter, to the sugar syrup. Continue to cook, and 
when the batch reaches approximately 260°F. add 
the almonds and cook to the desired roast and color 
(approximately 310°F.). Pour on cold slab and cut 
in desired shapes. 

NOTE: Ground almonds may be used instead of 
whole blanched almonds, and if so, add the almonds 
at a later period in the cook, say approximately 
275-285°F., depending upon the size of the almond 
pieces. Ground nut meats are usually used in the 
5c bars. 

(2.) BUTTER CRUNCH 

12 Ibs. sugar 

2 qts. water 

8 lbs. dairy butter 

1% ozs. purified lecithin 
3 lbs. blanched almonds 

METHOD: Place sugar and water in a kettle 
and bring to a boil. Add the butter and the lecithin, 
which has previously been dissolved in it. Con- 
tinue to cook and add the nut meats at about 
260°F. and continue to cook to the desired roast and 
color (about 310°F.). Pour on cold slab, cut in 
desired shapes. 


(3.) CRUNCH 
12. lbs. sugar 
2 qts. water 
8 Ibs. lecithin butter 
3 lbs. nut meats 

METHOD: Place sugar and water in kettle and 
bring to a boil. Add lecithin butter and continue 
to cook, adding the nut meats at about 260°F. de- 
pending upon the size and kind of nuts. Cook to 
the desired roast and color (about 310°F.). Pour 
on cold slab, cut in desired shapes. 

NOTE: Where desired for flavoring purposes, 
dairy butter may be substituted in any part for the 
lecithin butter. 

If, in cooking crunch, you do not obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of crunchiness, it is an indication that 
the batch has not been cooked high enough. The 
proper cook on an all-sugar set-up is 310°F. Some- 
times, it is necessary to stop cooking a little before 
this. Otherwise, the nuts will be roasted too high. 
Of course, roasted nuts can be used and added to the 
batch after the cook to 310°F., but in my opinion, a 
much better flavor is obtained by using green nuts 
and roasting them in the batch as it is cooking. 


Observe Precautions 


Crunch is ofttimes referred to as being a difficult 
piece to make. This is not true. Precaution and care 
are the two main factors in successfuliy making 
crunch. It is essential that the ingredients be accu- 
rately weighed and in this connection you will note 
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that in the formulas | have given I have stipulated 
that two-quarts of water be used. There is. danger 
in not using sufficient water in that you will not get 
sufficient inversion which will result in graining in 
handling, or premature grain after the piece is made. 
Then too, there is danger in using too much water. 
This would cause too much inversion and would 
result in stickiness, and an undesirable texture in that 
there would be a lack of crunchiness, and increased 
or premature rancidity. If the batch is stirred too 
much after cooking, this will likewise give an unde- 
sirable grain. 

If unsalted butter is used and you add salt to the 
batch, it is important that this be added in the begin- 
ning of the cook, as if added too late it has a tendency 
to break the emulsion, and if added after the cook, 
there is danger of graining. After you have spread 
and cut the batch on the cold slab, be sure not to let 
it lie around on the slab or in the open prior to pack- 
ing or dipping. If the crunch is to be marketed 
without a protective coating such as chocolate, it 
should be placed in air-tight tin containers so that the 
crunch will not become sticky, which will induce ran- 
cidity. 


May Be Cut in Different Styles 


Crunch centers may be cut and finished in different 
styles. They can be cut into small squares, dipped in 
either Vanilla Sweet or milk coating and rolled in 
ground nut meats; or only the top surface may be 
covered thinly with chocolate and dusted with ground 
nut meats; then again, they can be just chocolate 
covered. For retail purposes I prefer to coat the 
crunch in large slabs with chocolate, then dust only 
the top with ground roasted almonds or pistachio 
nuts, and then crack up into irregular pieces for sale. 
For commercial purposes, I believe it best to put the 
nuts in the batch and then completely cover with a 
good grade of milk chocolate. While some manufac- 
turers use equal weights of coating to center, I believe 
that the crunch should predominate, preferably two 
parts center to one part coating. This gives both 
better eating and better flavor. 


Crunch has become one of the more popular types 
of candy, and the demand for it is increasing stead- 
ily. Recently I have observed two 5c chocolate- 
covered crunch bars on the market which are appar- 
ently very popular and enjoying a good sale. They 
are both of the quality type, coated in milk choco- 


late and attractively wrapped. Neither one weighs 
over an ounce and a quarter, which demonstrates that 
the buying public still appreciates a quality piece of 
candy, and that it can be put over. 


Hershey Erecting Office Without Windows 


THE Hershey Chocolate Corporation, at Hershey, 
Pa., is now completing erection of a large three-story 
office building without windows. It will include 
science’s latest developments to provide artificial work- 
ing conditions that will be an improvement over the 
usual varying daylight and weather changes. Tem- 
perature and humidity will be controlled. Other ad- 
vantages will be efficient use of space, and elimina- 
tion of eye-strain and noise. 
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How Confectioners Will Be Affected by the 


FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
And Its Relation to Employers 


*By WALTER C. HUGHES 


Council to the Members of the 
National Confectioners’ Association 


“HE Federal Social Security Act was ap- 
proved on August 14, 1935. The provisions of the 
Act of special interest to Emplovers are those con- 
tained in Title VIII— Taxes With Respect to Em- 
ployment, and Title IX—Tax on Employers of Eight 
or More. 


Title VII 
Taxes with Respect to Employment 


The above Title contains provisions for two types of 
taxes, an Income Tax on Employees, (Sec. 801), and 
an Excise Tax on Employers, (Sec. 804). 

While it is not so stated in the Act, the taxes imposed 
‘by these two Sections are undoubtedly intended for the 
purpose of Old Age Compensation. 


Income Tax on Employees—Sec. 801 


This tax becomes effective on January 1, 1937, at 
the rate of 1 per cent of the wages paid employees, 
and continues at that rate for three years. The rate 
is advanced ¥% per cent per annum each succeeding 
three-year period thereafter until it is 2% per cent for 
1948, ahd for 1949 and all years thereafter the rate 
will be 3 per cent. 

The tax must be collected by the Employer by de- 
ducting the tax due from the employee’s wages as and 
when paid. The Employer must pay to the local Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue the total amount of the 
tax which he has deducted from his employee's or 
employees’ wages, as the case may be, during the 
year 1937 and make a similar payment following the 
close of each taxable year thereafter. Even if an 
Employer has only one employee, he must collect and 
pay a tax on that employee's wages. 

The tax return must be made under oath on the form 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Excise Tax on Employers—Sec. 804 


The above Section imposes Excise Taxes on Em- 
ployers on the total amount of wages paid their 
employees, regardless of number, one or more, at the 
same rates and for the same three-year periods as the 
Income Taxes on employees, referred to above, (Sec. 


801). 
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Walter C. Hughes 


The rates for the three-year periods are 1 per cent 
for 1937, to a maximum of 3 per cent for the year 
1949 and all years thereafter. 

The tax return must be made under oath on the 
form prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and paid to the local Collector of Internal 
Revenue. 

Sec. 807 (b) contains a provision that the Income 
Tax on Employees collected by the Employer and the 
Excise Tax on Employers, which the Employer must 
pay, shall be paid, 

“either by making and filling returns, or by 
stamps, coupons, tickets, books or other reasonable 
devices or methods necessary or helpful in secur- 
ing a complete and proper collection and payment 
of the tax or in securing proper identification of 
the taxpayer, as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

In just what manner these “reasonable devices” 
shall be used, is not entirely clear, but will no doubt 
be clearly stated in the Regulations which will be is- 
sued by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

If these taxes are not paid when due, there will be 
a penalty of % of 1 per cent per month from the 
due date until paid. 


Accounting Methods 


An Employee’s Income Tax Account should be set 
up on the books of the Employer, which account should 
be credited with each successive deduction from each 
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employee’s wages as and when paid for each succeed- 
ing year after the tax becomes effective on January 
1, 1937. 

The Employer must be in a position to prove to 
the satisfaction of the Bureau of Internal Revenue that 
the correct amount of the tax has been collected from 
each employee and paid to the local Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue. 


Regulations Relative to Payment 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue is authorized to 
collect the taxes imposed by Title VIII—Old Age 
Compensation and Title 1X — Unemployment Com- 
pensation, and to issue Regulations relative thereto. 

A Regulation will probably be issued by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue relative to taxes imposed by 
Title VIII, giving Employers the privilege of pay- 
ing the 1937 Income Tax on Employees and the 1937 
Excise Tax on Employers on or before January 31st. 
1938, or if preferred, in quarterly installments during 
that year; the same as is provided in Sec. 905(b) 
relative to the payment of the Tax on Employers of 
Eight or More for Unemployment Compensation. 


Title IX 
Tax on Employers of Eight or More 


The tax imposed by Sec. 901 of the above Title is 
for the purpose of creating an Unemployment Trust 
Fund in cooperation with States which had satisfac- 
tory Unemployment Compensation Laws on the date 
the Act was approved, or thereafter enact such laws, 
all of which must be approved by the Social Security 
Board composed of three members appointed by the 
President. 

The Tax imposed by this Section becomes effec- 
tive January 1, 1936, and for that year is 1 per cent 
of the total wages paid eight or more employees, 
it is 2 per cent for the year 1937, 3 per cent for the 
year 1938 and all years thereafter. 

The total tax for any year must be paid not later 
than January 31, next following the close of the tax- 
able year. 





* TAX APPLIES TO ALL FIRMS... 
PROFITS OR NO PROFITS 


The taxes imposed by the Social Security 
Act, reviewed by Mr. Hughes in this article, 
are applicable to the confectionery and 
chocolate manufacturers along with all 
other employers. These taxes will no doubt 
add a considerable burden to their annual 
pay rolls. 

Companies must pay these taxes regard- 
less of whether or not they make a profit. 
If they do not make a profit the taxes must 
be taken out of capital investment. 

We present this very thorough digest as 
an aid to members of the industry, who will 
be dealing with these provisions of the Act. 
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The tax for the year 1936 must be paid to the local 
Collector of Internal Revenue on or before January 
31, 1937, and likewise with succeeding years. 

The Employer may, if he so desires, pay the tax 
in four equal installments instead of a single pay- 
ment. 

If the tax is not paid when due, there will be a 
penalty of “% per cent per month from the due date 
until paid. 

The Employer may take as a credit against the tax 
due for any year, an amount equal to the amount which 
he has contributed to an Unemployment Fund under a 
State Law, but not for more than 90 per cent of the 
total tax due for any one year. 

The balance of 10 per cent or such greater amount, 
as the case may be, must be paid to the local Collector 
of Internal Revenue and by him paid over to the secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the credit of the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund. 

The State Unemployment Law, under which such 
contributions are made, must be approved by the So- 
cial Security Board. 

The tax must be paid irrespective of whether the 
State where the Employer is located has or has not an 
Unemployment Compensation Law. No doubt States 
which do not have such laws will rapidly fall in line and 
enact an Unemployment Compensation Law, which 
the Social Security Board would feel justified in ap- 
proving. 

This provision of the 90 per cent credit is similar to 
the Federal Estate Tax Law which allows a credit of 
80 per cent for amount paid under State Inheritance 
Tax Laws. 

Unemployment Compensation is to be paid through 
State Employment Offices or such other Agencies as 
the Social Security Board may approve. 


What Are Wages? 


What will be regarded as “Wages” within the mean- 
ing of the Act? 

Section 811(a) defines “Wages” with reference to 
the collection of the Income Tax on Employees and 
the payment of the Excise Tax by Employers, and 
Section 907 of the Act defines “Wages” within the 
meaning of Section 901, which imposes a Tax on 
Employers of Eight or More, both of which are sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“The term ‘Wages’ means all remuneration for 
employment, including the cash value of all re- 
muneration paid in any medium other than cash.” 


Section 811(a) contains a provision that the Income 
Tax on employees and the Excise Tax on Employers 
shall apply only to the first $3,000.00 annually received 
by the employee as wages. In other words, any 
amount received by an employee as wages over and 
above $3,000.00 is not taxable. This provision, 
however, does not apply to the tax on Employers of 
Eight or More as provided in Sec. 901. The Tax 
imposed by that Section must be paid on the total 
amount of wages paid an employee regardless of the 
amount received. 

The following are examples of what may be finally 
classified as “Wages”: 

Wages paid factory workers, laborers, helpers, etc. 
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Salaries paid salesmen, office employees, and other 
employees who are paid on a salary or wage basis. 

Commissions and bonus paid traveling salesmen. 

Profit sharing, Christmas gifts, and like payments if 
intended as extra compensation. 

Rental value of living quarters provided by the Em- 
ployer for his employees. 

Salaries paid to officers of corporations. 


Summary 


The Act authorizes the Social Security Board to ad- 
minister the provisions relative to grants to States for 
Old Age Assistance, Unemployment Insurance, Fed- 
eral Old Age Benefits, etc. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is given the au- 
thority to issue Regulations and attend to the collec- 
tion of the taxes imposed by Title VIII and Title IX. 

Employers of eight or more must pay a tax of 1 per 
cent on their 1936 pay rolls (Sec. 901), on or before 
January 21, 1937, or in quarterly installments. (Sec. 
905(b)). 

No Tax is to be paid under Section 901 by Employ- 
ers who have less than eight employees. 

For the year 1937 Employers of eight or more will 
have three taxes to pay, viz: 

One per cent on Income Tax on wages paid em- 
ployees, (Sec. 801), which tax must be collected from 
the employees. 

One per cent Excise Tax on Employers on the total 
amount of their pay rolls (Sec. 804). 


‘Iwo per cent Unemployment Tax on the total 
amount of their pay rolls (Sec. 901). 

By the year 1949 all of the above taxes will have 
reached a maximum of at least 6 per cent on the 
amount of the Employers’ pay rolls if he has eight 
or more employees. 

All Employers, regardless of their number of em- 
ployees, must collect an Employees’ Income Tax of 1 
per cent on the wages paid during the years 1937, 
1938 and 1939, and at higher rates thereafter. 

All Employers, regardless of their number of em- 
ployees, must pay an Excise Tax of 1 per cent on their 
1937, 1938 and 1939 pay rolls, and higher rates there- 
after. 

We will not know definitely what the answers are 
to some of these questions until after the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has issued Regulations relative to 
the enforcement of Titles VIII and IX. 

It is also very important to keep in mind that all 
of these taxes must be paid out of profits, if there are 
any. If there are no profits, then they must be paid 
out of the capital investment. They must be paid 
whether the Employer makes a profit, or whether he 
does not make a profit. In any event, it ultimately 
means an increase of at least 6 per cent in the Em- 
ployer’s pay roll if he has 8 or more employees. 

Employers must also pay Unemployment and Old 
Age Taxes imposed by the States in which they are 
located, which in many states will add considerably 
to the tax burden of the Emplovers in those states. 


NEW YORK IS NEXT CONVENTION CITY 


N.C.A. Board Starts Plans for June Meeting and Other Activities 


N EW YORN has been selected as the con- 
vention city for the 53rd annual session of the National 
Confectioners’ Association. The first or second week 
of June, 1936, will be the time. These were among 
the decisions reached by the N. C. A. Board of Direc- 
tors at their meeting November 1-3, in the Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

William F. Heide (President of Henry Heide, Inc., 
New York) was named the General Convention Chair- 
man. 

President W. E. Brock (Brock Candy Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.) expressed his eagerness for a big 
attendance. The program, according to reports from 
N. C. A. Headquarters, will be built around construc- 
tive industry topics and it is intended to be “‘a conven- 
tion of the industry, by the industry and for the in- 
dustry.” 


Commodity Group Reporting Plan 
to Be Inaugurated Soon 


Approval was given to the Commodity Group Re- 
porting Plan, which will be inaugurated as early as 
possible. Members will recall that the idea was pro- 
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posed by the retiring Code Authority and discussed 
at the last convention. It will be operated by an out- 
side confidential agency with the full cooperation of 
the N. C. A. office. Mr. W. W. Reid, Jr. (Charms 
Co., Bloomfield, N. J.) heads the Committee which was 
instrumental in planning this program. Hereafter, 
however, he will act only in an advisory capacity and 
will have no contact with its mechanics and actual 
operation, since this will be assigned to the strict super- 
vision of the outside confidential agency. 

Industry members will not have access to any of the 
reports submitted. The N. C. A. will fully cooperate 
with the agency for the purpose of obtaining the larg- 
est possible participation of the membership in the 
Commodity Group Reporting Plan. 


Will Attempt Settling 
Panch Board and “Draw” Problem 


The Board recognized the necessity of clearing up 
the condition within the industry resulting from the 5c 
and 10c punch board and “draw” deal problem. A 
conference will be arranged with the Federal Trade 

(Turn to page 49) 
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Heide’s Methods of Handling 
ACCIDENT CAUSES and REMEDIES 


*By H. E. WHEELER, Jr. 


Personnel Manager, Henry Heide, Inc., New York 


Paper Presented at National Safety Congress, Louisville, Ky. 


W: COULD sum up our own experi- 


ence in Accident Prevention work in a very few words, 
by saying that approximately 95 per cent of the acci- 
dents which have occurred in our plant were of the 
“mental hazard” rather than of the “machine hazard” 
type. 


Some Outstanding Hazards 


Many persons not conversant with the Confectionery 
Industry seem to feel that the manufacture of candy 
is largely a manual process and an operation similar to 
making fudge in one’s own kitchen, but on a much 
larger scale. Today, however, most candy is manu- 
factured by or with the aid of machinery. Practi- 
cally all candy wrapping is today done by machine. 
The hand process is rapidly disappearing in the indus- 
try, so that the machine hazard has become as impor- 
tant a factor in this industry as in many others which 
have always been recognized as “machine hazard” 
industries. Safety men have always regarded forming 
pressess and similar machines in the metal industry 
as inherently hazardous, but there are machines used 
in the confectionery industry for cutting, chopping. 
shredding and slicing which are inherently just as 
hazardous as many used in machine shops—and per- 
haps even more so. 


In addition to the machine hazard in the process 
of candy manufacturing, we are constantly faced with 
another hazard which is ever present in most food es- 
tablishments—namely HEAT. Many of our employees 
constantly handle batches which are at the boiling 
point. One drop of hot candy may cause a burn or 
blister which is, of course, an invitation to infection 
if not promptly and properly treated. For instance, 
the Hard Candy maker handles batches of candy whose 
temperature is not less than 250 degrees and at the 
same time he is speeding this hot mass into forming 
rolls which are an additional and ever-present hazard. 
We could also mention other job classifications in 
which the work is more hazardous than the Hard 
Candy job, in that the work requires the handling of 
hot batches in their liquid state. 


Safeguards Installed at Heide’s 


Despite the number of machines and the type of 
hazard involved, we feel that we have made progress 
in the elimination of accidents which might have been 
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SAFETY KEYS 


1... The Foreman has long been re- 
garded as the key man to safety but 
present production requirements 
call for more of his time and effort. 


2...Under the incentive system, 
many workers may tend to sacrifice 
caution for speed. 


3... Therefore eternal vigilance by 
the Management will ever be the 
price of safety. 








caused by machine involvement. We have eliminated 
every exposed set-screw—installed slip-sleeves on ex- 
posed shafting—completely enclosed all gears and 
sprockets—thoroughly guarded all belts—and have 
thereby provided safeguards for every transmission 
hazard. We have many “point of operation” hazards, 
and in every instance have provided mechanical safe- 
guards where possible and warning signs where safe- 
guards are impossible. 

Like the Baking Industry—we use many batch mix- 
ers and dough mixers which are inherently an ex- 
treme hazard, and anyone who is unfortunate enough 
to be involved in an accident with this type of machine 
is usually seriously injured. Our friends in the Bak- 
ing Industry wiil undoubtedly bear out my statement— 
dough mixer arms are not playthings. To remove this 
hazard as much as possible, we have raised all of our 
dough mixer type machines from the floor so that 
the worker cannot stick his arm into the mixer unless 
he does so deliberately. Liquid batches from these 
machines are drained off at the bottom. Thick batches 
which cannot be drained off are usually in tilt type 
kettles and are thrown out of the mixer by the action 
of the arms. For these machines, we have provided 
loading tables which are so constructed that the work- 
er cannot get near the mixer arms. In addition to these 
safeguards, the dough mixers are equipped with inter- 
locks or two-handed shifting devices. 


Employee Education Stressed 


During the last few years, we have had very few 
accidents in which the machine hazard has been a fac- 
tor. In each of these instances the accident was 
caused by utter disregard of operating rules on the part 
of the worker. In most cases the guards had been 
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cemoved without permission or had not been replaced 
before resuming operations. 

We personally investigate each accident, and not only 
talk to the worker but insist that the foreman be pres- 
ent, together with any witnesses. When there is di- 
vided responsibility, all involved are brought into the 
investigation. When all the facts have been ascer- 
tained, we attempt judiciously to place the responsi- 
bility and explain how that accident could have been 
avoided, and the care to be taken to avoid a recur- 
rence. In all of these impromptu talks on Safety, we 
never fail to stress the motto—“If you think SAFELY 
you will act SAFELY.” 


Do Not Leave It to Foremen 


Most Safety Engineers have for years preached that 
the key man in safety is the foreman. There is no 
question but that the foreman can prevent accidents 
in his department if he trains his workers properly 
and makes sure that they adhere to his instructions and 
admonitions. However, we cannot leave the problem 
with the foreman today—production requirements call 
for more time and effort from the foreman than ever 
before. Probably the great majority of our workers 
are today working under an incentive system and it is 
quite natural that if safety has not been stressed upon 
them they may have a tendency to sacrifice CAUTION 
for SPEED. 

We, as Management, must maintain a constant check- 
up. It is not enough that we have installed machine 
guards, instructed the foreman, posted bulletins and 
issued lists of “Thou shall’s” and “Thou shall nots.” 
Eternal vigilance will ever be the price of safety. 


Non-Mechanical Causes 


In our opening remarks, we stated that approximate- 
ly 95 per cent of our accidents were non-mechanical 
and we will now refer to the more common causes of 
such. 

Strains and Sprains from lifting, pushing and pull- 
ing. Whenever such an accident occurs, we try to 
show the worker how he should have lifted or pushed 
in such a manner as to avoid a sprain, and at the same 
time demonstrate the best method to other workers 
doing the same kind of work. In other words, we 
try to make each accident an object lesson. 

Infections. Regardless of the number of bulletins. 
posters and safety talks, many workers are prone to 
disregard slight cuts and bruises as inconsequential 
and will not report for medical treatment until an in- 
fection has developed. The answer to these accidents 
invariably is the same, “I didn’t think it would amount 
to anything.” 


New York Candy Manufacturers 
Form Accident-Prevention Group 


To try to meet the rising cost of Compensation In- 
surance, there recently was organized an Accident- 
Prevention Group among the Confectionery Manufac- 
turers in the Metropolitan New York area. This group 
is serviced and advised by an organization headed by a 
man who is recognized nationally as an authority on 
Accident-Prevention work and compensation law. This 
group is less than two years old, and therefore, its 
experiences cannot be set up as a criterion, but we 
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Summary of Actual Costs 
Based on New Yardstick 
As Submitted by Firms to the N. C. A. 


Orange Slices 


Style and weight of packages: 30-lb. cases. 
Raw materials 
Labor of manufacturing 
Packaging 
Labor of packing 


Prime cost 
Manufacturing expenses 
Selling expense 
Administrative expense 


Total cost of 100 Ibs. sold and paid for. . 
Chocolate Drops 


Style and weight of package: 30-Ib. cases. 
Raw materials 
Labor of manufacturing 
Packaging 
Labor of packing 


Prime costs 
Manufacturing expenses 
Selling expense 


Administrative expense 


Total mlscel. empomets..........-ss00 $2.741% 
Prime cost (see above) 5.60 


Total cost of 100 Ibs. sold and paid for. .$8.34% 





would say that thus far the experience of the com- 
panies participating in this group has been most sat- 
isfactory. Very apparent and recognizable benefits 
from this new form of cooperation include: fewer 
“fake” claims, cooperation of doctors resulting in 
lower medical costs, and lower lost time costs. While 
such a service does not prevent accidents, nevertheless 
we are all interested in having the injured worker 
return to his job as soon a spossible, in reducing the 
extent of lost time disabilities—and in reducing com- 
pensation cost. 


Safest Factory Is Goal 


Despite the fact that we have won several “No acci- 
dent” contests, and are considered a safe plant, in 
1932 our frequency and severity rates were high—pain- 
fully so. Weare happy to state, however, that in 1933 
and in 1934 both of those rates were materially lower, 
and if we continue the good work our 1935 experience 
will show a much further decrease. 

In a recent safety message we importuned our em- 
ployees, “Let it be said that the House of Heide no! 
only makes the best candy but is also the safest candy 
establishment.” This is our goal and our constan 
endeavor. 
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A Traffic Instruction Guide 


THE BILL-OF-LADING 
And the Law of the Carrier 


I; IS unfortunate that so many shippers 
in America today are prone to disregard the law of 
the bill-of-lading, which is indeed important, yes of 
vital importance to a manufacturer. When the con- 
ditions under which they contract with the different 
carriers are not thoroughly studied it may result in a 
heavy fine for violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and cause indictment by the Federal Government 
for misdirection of freight. Fines of $5,000 for 
each offense or two years in the Federal Penitentiary 
may be imposed by the Courts. Or, more often, 
where shippers do not violate the law, because of their 
lack of understanding of proper description of their 
commodities, they pay out thousands of dollars in ex- 
cess freight charges on account of improper descrip- 
tion or incorrect routings shown on their bills-of- 
lading. 


The Law of the Bill-of-Lading 
and the Law of the Carrier 


The law of Carriers defines the relative rights and 
duties of Shippers and Carriers and is predicated upon 
the Common Law, except as specifically modified by 
State or National statutes. 

Upon the back of bills-of-lading are to be found 
certain conditions, which, instead of pertaining to the 
law of bills-of-lading, are modifications of the law of 
Carriers affecting the relations of the Shipper and the 
Carrier. The law of bills-of-lading deals with such 
instruments as documents of title or pieces of commer- 
cial paper. It should be borne in mind, then, that the 
bill-of-lading must be considered, primarily, as being 
an evidence of title, and secondly, as defining the 
relations of the carrier and the shipper, or a contract 
of shipment. 

It is a receipt for the goods, and an agreement to 
transport them from the place of the shipment to the 
point of destination named in the bill-of-lading. 

The many legal questions in connection with the 
bill-of-lading cannot be discussed in a guide of this 
character, but it is often important to know the rela- 
tion of the bill-of-lading to the passing of ownership. 
In general it may be said that ownership passes to the 
Consignee upon delivery to the railroad company ot 
shipments consigned direct to the Consignee but that 
ownership does not pass when shipments are made 
subject to the order of the shipper. 

In the case of candy or other commodity, where 
the bill-of-lading is forwarded with a draft attached 
for the value of the shipment, the bill-of-lading in 
the hands of the banks becomes collateral. The Car- 
rier, therefore, must refuse and cannot be compelled 
to deliver or surrender the candy without presentation 
of the bill-of-lading properly endorsed, indicating that 
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*By WILLIAM R. MOORE 


Manager, Eastern Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau 
Also Member N.C.A. Traffic Committee 


the draft has been paid by the holder and that the hold- 
er is entitled to possession. If it is sold in transit, the 
transferee of the bill-of-lading is entitled to delivery. 
Since ownership of the goods does not pass to the 
Consignee until destination is reached’and the draft is 
paid, the property right remains in the Shipper until 
then, and any loss for which the Carrier is not liable 
would be his loss. In a shipment: of candy, sold f.o.b. 
point of origin, it was held, however. that the owner- 
ship and risk of loss during transit was with the 
Consignee and this is true whether the Consignee pays 
the freight on delivery or subsequently by reimbursing 
the Consignor who made the contract of carriage with 
the railroad. In every ease the question of the owner- 
ship of the goods, involving the transfer of title from 
Shipper to Consignee, from seller to buyer, must be 
determined from established facts and circumstances. 


Forms of the Bill-of-Lading 


The uniform bill-of-lading is in two forms: The 
Straight bill-of-lading or the one used on straight con- 
signments, and the Order bill-of-lading. The latter 
possesses a certain degree of negotiability, while the 
Straight bill-of-lading is non-negotiable and is so 
marked across its face. In order to distinguish the 
Straight bill-of-lading from the Order bill-of-lading. 
the former is printed on white paper and the latter 
on yellow. 


Bill-of-Lading Conditions 


The conditions on the uniform Straight and Order 
bills-of-lading are the same, except that the Order bill 
has a clause on the front providing that it must be 
surrendered before delivery of the shipment is made. 
and on the back there is a space for endorsements. 

The Order bill-of-lading deserves special considera- 
tion. The purpose of the Order bill-of-lading is to 
serve as a negotiable document which may be at- 
tached to a draft drawn on the Consignee for the 
value of the property consigned to him. The Order 
bill-of-lading becomes collateral when placed in the 
bank, and the property it represents belongs neither 
to the Consignor nor to the Consignee until the draft 
is paid. When so handled the Consignee cannot pro- 
cure the delivery of the property until he goes to the 
bank, pays the draft, and receives the bill-of-lading. 

It often happens that goods arrive at destination 
ready to be turned over to the rightful owner, but that 
the bill-of-lading has either been lost in the mails, de- 
layed, or the bank may be closed because of a holi- 
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day or for some other reason. However, the Con- 
signee may require immediate possession of the goods. 
Tariff regulation allows delivery of the property in 
advance of the surrender of the Order bill-of-lading, 
upon a deposit with the Carrier’s Agent of a certified 
check for an amount equal to one hundred and twenty- 
five per cent (125%) of the invoice value of the 
property, or a bond covering at least twice such an 
amount. 


The Uniform Bill-of-Lading 
Conditions Explained 


Section I—In paragraph (a) of this section, it is 
provided that, with certain exceptions, the common 
law liability rests upon the Carrier for loss or damage. 
In other words, by the terms of the contract, the 
Carrier insures against everything not specifically ex- 
empted by conditions in the bill-of-lading. 

In paragraph (b) the Carrier is exempted from loss 
or liability for loss or damage due to an act of God, 
or to an act or default of the Shipper or Owner, or 
for differences in weight due to natural shrinkage. 
Under this contract of carriage, an example of exemp- 
tion due to an act of God is the destruction of goods 
by lightning. Another is the loss or damage occurring 
when a car or consignment is swept away or damaged 
by flood. If, however, it is proved that the Railroad 
was negligent in allowing a car in transit to remain on 
a siding or in a yard en-route an unreasonably long 
time, and that with due care the car could have moved 
out of the danger zone, the loss is attributed to the 
negligence of the Carrier, and the Carrier therefore 
would be held responsible for damages. 

The responsibility of the Carrier as a Warehouse- 
man is considerably less than as a Carrier. The Cyclo- 
pedia of Law and Procedure explains the liability of a 
Warehouseman as follows: “The Carrier as a Ware- 
houseman is bound to use ordinary care in the keeping 
of the goods, and shall be liable for negligence caus- 
ing injury thereto.” From this definition it will be 
seen that, when a certain time has elapsed after the 
arrival of freight, the Carrier ceases to be liable for 
property in its custody beyond ordinary care to avoid 
loss and damage. 


Liability 
Paragraph (c) stipulates that, except in case of negli- 
gence, the Carrier shall not be liable for any losses, 


damages or expenses which may occur as a result of 
quarantine laws or regulations. 


Section Il 


Paragraph (a) is of special interest in connection 
with what are known as special damage claims. One 
kind of special damage is specifically referred to in 
this paragraph: i.e., the loss of markets. But there are 
many other kinds, such as the expense of holding men 
at destination, awaiting the arrival of machinery and 
depending upon its being delivered on a certain date. 
Damages of this kind are the result of circumstances 
with which the Carrier would not ordinarily be familiar 
unless a notice was given. 

The question of what constitutes a reasonable time 
very often arises in connection with paragraph (a) 
of Section II. This cannot be defined by any definite 
rule applicable alike to all cases. There are many fac- 
tors which may enter into the question; among which 
might be the mode of conveyance, the distance, the 
season of the year, the character of the weather, the 
ordinary facilities for transportation and the unusual 
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rush of business if such were so. Each case must be 
treated in the light of its own peculiar circumstances. 


Valuation 


Paragraph (a) of Section II provides that where a 
Shipper, in order to avoid the payment of higher 
freight charges, or for any other reason, represents 
his shipment as having a lower value than is actually 
the case, he cannot, in the event of loss or damage, 
claim a greater amount than such lower value repre- 
sented by him in the bill of lading, plus the freight 
charges if paid. 


Claims 


Paragraph (b) of Section II provides that claims 
for loss, damage, or injury to property must be made 
in writing to the originating or delivering Carrier 
within nine months after delivery of the property 
(or if export traffic, within nine months after deliv- 
ery at port of entry), or within nine months after 
a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. Under 
the Carmack Amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, it is sufficient on Interstate Traffic to give notice 
of claim to the Initial Carrier regardless of the con- 
necting Carriers’ line upon which the damage may 
have occurred. 


Insurance 


Paragraph (c) gives the Carrier the right to any 
insurance that may have been taken out on account 
of any property which sustained loss or damage for 
which such Carrier is liable. Under such circum- 
stances, while the Carrier is given the benefit of the 
insurance, it must nevertheless turn over to the Claim- 
ant an amount of money equal to that which he paid 
as premium thereon. 


Section I11 — Cooperage and Bailing 


Under this section, property which requires coop- 
erage or bailing to prevent loss or damage, with con- 
sequent claims, may receive the necessary attention 
from the Carrier, who may make a reasonable charge 
therefor. However, if such service becomes neces- 
sary as a result of negligence upon the part of the 
Carrier as in rough handling, no charge shall be made. 


Section IV — Storage 


Paragraph (a) provides that where property is 
not removed by the party entitled to receive it, within 
the free time, the Carrier may keep it in storage 
under storage charges; and in case of loss, damage 
or injury to such property, shall be liable as Ware- 
houseman only. The Carrier may also, if it desires, 
have the property taken to a public warehouse, at the 
Owner’s expense and without further liability on the 
Carrier’s part. 

Paragraphs (b) and (c) provide an entirely new 
feature to the Bill of Lading, in that they establish 
a uniform workable rule for the disposition and sale 
of unclaimed freight, both non-perishable and perish- 
able. 

Paragraphs (d) and (e) provide further for the 
sale of the property, and the disposition of the pro- 
ceeds of such sale. 

Paragraph (f) of Section IV is of special impor- 
tance to Shippers who are in the habit of making 
shipments to points at which there is no Railroad 
Station. It should be borne in mind that conditions 
under which deliveries are made at \’on-Agency Sta- 
tions make the possibility of a shipment’s not being 
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Five Association Essentials 
Named by George Williamson 


In an address before the Cincinnati Recovery Asso- 
ciation last month, George H. Williamson brought out 
five points essential to making a successful association. 
They are as follows: 

(1) Majority of the members must cooperate with 
each other. (2) Confidence must be inspired by lead- 
ers. (3) The executive who tends to the business of 
the association must be paid. (4) The association 
should never lack money to carry on its essential work. 
(5) For the existence of an association there must be 
other reasons than price alone. He urged the Cincin- 
nati Association to seriously consider better salesman- 
ship, better knowledrge of costs, and establishment of 
a credit exchange. 





delivered properly very great. At times there is not 
even a platform, the freight simply being dropped 
off at some place where it is customary for the par- 
ticular Consignee to take delivery. The Carriers will 
not accept shipments, moving on order bills of lad- 
ing, when destined to Non-Agency Stations. This 
because of the fact that at such stations there is no 
representative of the Carrier to take charge of such 
shipments pending surrender of the order-bill-of- 
lading by the Consignee, properly endorsed. 

Careful investigation should always be made, there- 
fore, to ascertain what conditions obtain at a Non- 
Agency Station, and if it is found that there is like- 
lihood of the shipment's falling into the wrong hands 
or being taken without the surrender of the bill-of- 
lading, it would be advisable to send the shipment to 
the nearest Agency Station. 


Section V 


This section of the bill of lading makes it incum- 
bent upon Shipper to ascertain carefully whether or 
not Carriers are in a position to accept shipments of 
the kind referred to in the Section. This should be 
done even in cases where the Railroad Agents, through 
ignorance of the requirements of the classifications 
and tariffs, might accept shipments of the kind men- 
tioned, as there is still a possibility that some of the 
Connecting Lines might refuse to transport the ship- 
ment on account of this requirement of bill of lad- 
ing. 


Section VI 


This section states the penalty placed. upon the 
Shipper who falsely describes explosives or danger- 
ous goods. This penalty is in addition to the one pre- 
scribed for false description of goods under Section 
X of the Interstate Commerce Act. Such penalty 
might include criminal as well as civil liability. 


Section VII — Prepayment of Freight Charges 


In this section it is important to note that prepay- 
ment of freight charges may be demanded. Pres- 
ent practice of the Carriers does not as a rule en- 
force this requirement, except in cases where their 
representatives may have doubt as to whether the 
shipment could not be delivered. That the Consignor 
is primarily liable for the freight charges is evident, 
because it is with him that the Carrier enters into 
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contract for transportation. Ordinarily, then, where 
the Carrier failed to collect the amount of freight 
charges from the Consignee, it could demand pay- 
ment from the Shipper; but the liability of the Ship- 
per for payment of such freight charges may be nul- 
lified by his signing the statement on the face of the 
bill of lading provided for that purpose. 

The right of the Carriers to assess charges upon 
the basis of the article actually shipped is often exer- 
cised, especially at points where the Railroad Freight 
Inspectors find goods have not been properly de- 
scribed. When, because of improper description in 
the bill of lading, the Carrier collects either more 
or less than the lawful freight charges, it is its duty 
upon discovering such discrepancy immediately to 
make refund of the overcharge or take steps to col- 
lect the balance of the lawful rate, if the assessment 
constitutes an undercharge. 

Section VII also provides that where the Carrier 
has been instructed by the Shipper or Consignor to 
deliver property to a Consignee other than the Ship- 
per or Consignor, such Consignee shall not be legally 
liable for transportation charges in respect to the 
transportation of said property (beyond those billed 
against him at the time of delivery for which he is 
otherwise liable) which may be found to be due after 
the property has been delivered to him, if the Con- 
signee (a) is an Agent only and has no beneficial title 
in said property, and (b) prior to delivery of said 
property has notified the delivering Carrier in writ- 
ing of the fact of such agency and absence of bene- 
ficial title, and, in the case of a shipment re-consigned 
or diverted to a point other than that specified in the 
original bill of lading, has also notified the Carrier 
in writing of the name and address of the beneficial 
owner of said property; and, in such cases the Ship- 
per or Consignor, or, in the case of a shipment so 
re-consigned or diverted, the beneficial owner shall be 
liable for such additional charges. 


Improper Description of Shipments 


Where the shipments are improperly described, 
with the intent of securing less than the legal rate. 
a direct violation of Section X of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act occurs, the offender being liable to fine 
or imprisonment, or both. Shippers should acquaint 
themselves with this Section of the Act, as Rule II 
of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6. It is 
well to remember that ignorance of the law excuses 
no one. 


Advertising Matter and 
Premiums with Shipments 


Consolidated Freight Classification provides that 
ADVERTISING MATTER, PRINTED, including 
Almanacs, Advertising; Bill Poster Sheets, Cata- 
logues: Circulars, Leaflets, Pamphlets, Sheets or 
Price Lists N. O. I. B. N.; Advertising Matter, paper 
or paperboard; Store or Window Displays, paper or 
paperboard, including firbeboard, pulpboard or paper- 
board advertising signs, may be shipped with the 
goods it advertises, at the rate applying on such goods, 
when in the same package or container with the goods 
either in less-than-carload or carload quantities; pro- 
vided the amount of Advertising Matter does not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent of the gross weight of the goods and 
packing, except that when charges are assessed on 
the minimum carload weight the Advertising Mat- 

(Turn to page 55) 





The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents 
in the candy industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail 


market. 


Other samples have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this im- 


partial criticism of their candies, thus availing themselves of this valuable service 


to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank 


criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the practical “prescrip- 
tions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


THIS MONTH WE ANALYZE 


Pan Goods and Cordial Cherries 


Code 11A 35 
Assorted Panned Nuts and Cream 
Centers—3 oz.—5c—Sold in Bulk 
(Purchased in a department store, 
New York City 
Colors: Good. 
Centers: Fair. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Fair. 
Panning: Good. 
Finish: Good. 
Remarks: At the price of these goods 
no complaint can be made. 


Code 11B 35 
Cordial Cherries—lc Each 
(Purchased at a candy stand, New 
York City) - 
Appearance: Cherries wrapped in foil. 
Chocolate Coating: Good for a penny 
piece. 
Center: Did not have a cherry, only 
cordial. 
Remarks: Piece was well made but is 
misleading to the consumer by not 
having a cherry in the center. 


Code 11C 35 
Chocolate Panned Raisins—4 oz.— 
5c—Sold in Bulk 
(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, New 

York City) 
Appearance of Pieces: Good. 
Chocolate: Good for this priced goods. 
Color: Good. 
Panning: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Raisins: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good tasting panned 
raisin, well made. 


Code 11D 35 
Cordial Cherries—2c Each 
(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 
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Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 
foil wrapper. 

Coating: Dark; good. . 

Cordial: Good but lacked flavor. 

Cherry: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating piece, 
well made but lacked cherry flavor. 
Suggest a good cherry flavor be used 
in the cordial. 


Code 11E 35 
Assorted Draggee—12 oz.—39c 


(Purchased in a confectionery store, 
New York City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, green color, printed in 
dark green, tied with a green grass 
ribbon. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. 

Light Chocolate Panned Raisins: Good. 

Light Chocolate Panned Peanuts: 
Good. 

Coating: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Remarks: Assortment entirely too 
small. This box is highly priced at 
39c the pound for 12 ozs. Suggest 
box be wrapped in a transparent cel- 
lulose, also that a larger assortment 
of centers be used. 


Code 11F 35 


Chocolate Cherries—1 1lb.—70c— 
Sold in Bulk 
(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 
Chocolate Coating— 
Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good 
Center— 
Cordial: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 


Cherry: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating cherry 
piece; suggest a good cherry flavor 
be used in cordial to give it a strong- 
er flavor. 


Code 11G 35 


Cinnamon Imperials—6 0z.—10c 

(Purchased in a grocery store, Glen 
Ellyn, IIL.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Cello- 
phane bag, blue and white seal, tied 
with grass ribbon. 

Color: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating cinna- 
mon imperial, neatly put up and well 
made. 


Code 11H 35 
Cherry Highball—1 Ilb.—25c 


(Purchased in a variety store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer folding box, printed in 
red, blue, buff and green. Picture 
of cherry and sprays of cherries. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad; 
at least half of cherries broken, syrup 
all over box. 

Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center— 

Cordial: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Cherry: Good. 

Remarks: At the price of 25c the 
pound, nothing can be said about 
these cherries. Box is too high; sug- 
gest box be made at least one-half 
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A Batch of New Ideas 
for All Confectioners 


The Exchange Experimental Candy Factory has ready some new ways to 
rebuild sales, improve quality, cut costs of jelly pieces. Send coupon for them. 











7 ADVANTAGES 


for Jelly Pieces and Gum Type Goods 


1. Greater clarity, more sparkle. 
2. Truer taste. 

3. Greater naturalness. 

4. More refreshing flavor. 

5. Added tenderness. 

6. Any desired tartness. 

7. Lasting freshness. 


when you use 


CITRUS PECTIN 
FOR CONFECTIONERS 
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Working with Exchange Citrus Pectin, the new rapid- 
production jellifying ingredient, the Exchange Experi- 
mental Candy Factory has developed some valuable 
new sales ideas for you. 


New pieces totally different in texture and refreshing 
flavor. New pieces suitable for de luxe assortment made 
at a cost in keeping with generous five-cent packs! 


Send for them. A test will prove the advantages of 
Exchange Citrus Pectin to your own eye and your own 
taste. The cost will prove the advantage to your 
pocketbook. 


* The proof costs you nothing. Mail the free coupon 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Products Dept., Sec. 211, Ontario, Calif. 


Send i diately free les and f las of Exch 


Citrus Pectin pieces from the Experimental Candy Factory. 














inch lower, also a heavier board be 
used for the divider. This would 
prevent breaking of cherries. 


Code 111 35 
Orange and Black Jelly Beans— 
10 oz.—10c 

(Purchased in a variety store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Cello- 
phane bar, printed paper clip on top. 

Colors: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating jelly 
bean. 


Code 11J 35 


Black and Orange Imperials— 
50c per Pound 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, III.) 

Colors: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Texture: Good 

Taste: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the finest sam- 
ples of pan work the Clinic has ex- 


amined this year. 


Code 11K 35 


Chocolate Covered’ Cherries— 
1 Ib.—29c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer printed in red and 
green, Cellophane wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 
for packing, but coating had bloomed 
on all pieces. 

Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: None. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center— 

Flavor: Fair. 
Cherries: Good. 
Cream: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating cherry 
at the price. Suggest a cherry flavor 
be used in the cream to give piece 
more flavor. Coating needs checking 
up as it had bloomed. 


Code 11L 35 

Jordan Almonds—1' 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
boat used, cellulose wrapper. 

Colors: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Texture: Fair. 

Almonds: Good. 

Flavors: Good for 5c package. 

Remarks: This is a good package of 
Jordan almonds at the price of 5c. 
The texture was a trifle hard, but 
too much cannot be expected for this 
price almonds. 
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DTDQDUE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 





Code 11M 35 
Sugar Coated Almonds—4 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, Chi- 
cago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Cello- 
phane bag, metal printed clip on top. 

Colors: Good. 

Panning: Gooa. 

Texture: Fair. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Finish: Fair. 





Remarks: These almonds are cheaply 
priced at 40c the pound. Finish needs 
checking up. Suggest less green 
color be used in the green almonds. 


Burnt Peanuts—6 0z.—10c 

(Purchased in a grain grocery store, 
San Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Cello- 
phane bag, printed paper clip. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Fair. 

Peanuts: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Remarks: Syrup was not cooked high 
enough. Instead of being brittle, the 
coating was chewy. Suggest syrup 
be cooked higher and that the pan- 
ning be checked up. It may be that 
too much syrup is added at one time 
during the panning. 


Code 110 35 
Cordial Cherries—1 ib.—$1.25 

(Purchased in a retail store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: One-layer, black, embossed in 
silver. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad; 
about 50% of the pieces were broken, 
syrup was all over box. 

Coatings: Light and dark. 

Light Coating— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Dark Coating— 
Color: Too dark. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 

_ Taste: Fair. 

Center— 

Cordial: Good, but tasteless. 
Cherries: Good. 








TIONER) is as follows: 





CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1935 


HE monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC for 1935 
(exclusive feature of The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 


JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge; Caramels 
JULY—Gums; Jellies; Undipped Bars 
AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—AII Bar Goods; 5c Numbers; Ic Pieces 
OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies 
NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries; Panned Goods 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year; Special Packages; New Packages 
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Remarks: Box is good looking but 
needs a ribbon. Suggest two white 
satin ribbon bands, one on each end, 
also a cellulose wrapper. The pack- 
ing was poor; cordial cherries will 
never “ride” packed this way. It is 
best to have a strong divider so ar- 
ranged that only a few cherries will 
be in each section. This will prevent 
crushing pieces. The coatings will 
have to be checked as they have a 
cheap taste and are not up to the 
standard of candies priced at $1.25 
the pound. Suggest a good cherry 
flavor be used in the cordial to give 
it a flavor; cherries are good but 
haven't any flavor. 


Code 11P 35 


Cordial Cherries—2 0z.—5c— 
4 Pieces 


(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Four 
chocolate cherries in a boat, printed 
Cellophane wrapper. One _ piece 
broken. 

Chocolate Coating— 

Color: Light; good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: None. 
Taste: Fair: 

Center (Partly Cordial)— 
Cherry: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Piece lacked flavor, center 
needs a good cherry flavor to give 
it taste, coating is of the cheapest 
kind. 


Code 11Q 35 


Cordial Cherries—3 Pieces— 
1%, 0z.—5ec 

(Purchased in a cigar store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
folding box. Cherries wrapped in 
wax paper. , 

Coating— 

Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Very cheap tasting. 
Center— 
Cherry: Fair. 
Cream: Not cordial; had a very bad 
taste; not -fit to eat. 


ERIC LEHMAN CHATS ON 


Pan Goods 
and Cordial Cherries 


ERY little Pan goods are to be 

found in the retail candy stores 
or drug stores. The high grade 
retail stores carry Jordan Almonds 
and a few special Pan pieces which 
are mostly used for table decora- 
tions for parties and teas. 
grade Pan goods are fast “going 
out.” 


High 


One of the oldest, also one of 
the best Pan Goods manufacturers 
has closed its doors. This house 
turned out very fine Pan work. As 
a last resort this company tried to 
put out a line of cheap Pan work 
and some cheap gum pieces, but 
could not meet the prices of the 
cheap Pan goods on the market. 

We find a few 5 and 10 cent cel- 
lulose bags of Pan goods on the 
market, but they are the slowest 
sellers of the 5 and 10 cent pack- 
ages. 


Cordial cherries today vary wide- 
ly in price and value. They are 
priced from 25 cents to $1.25 the 
pound. Cordial or cream cherries 
were good sellers a few years ago 
but, like so many other good pieces 
of candy, have been ruined by the 
“price cutters.” 

We find cherries that have a 
rank flavor, hard cherries, and 
cream that eats like putty. One 
box of these cherries will spoil the 
consumer's desire ever to buy an- 
other cherry package. 

Nine different 5 cent packages of 
cherries were examined, two were 
good, the rest were poor samples of 
cream cherries. 

In making a good cordial or 
cream cherry, use a good cherry 
flavor in the cream or cordial. We 
find many good eating cherry pieces 
that had little or no flavor. 





Remarks: This is one of the cheapest 
cherry pieces the Clinic has examined 
this year; coating of the cheapest 
kind and center unfit to eat, a very 
rank flavor. 


Code 11R 35 


Jelly Beans—21' 0z.— 5c 


(Purchased in New York City 

Appearance of Package: Good; white 
boat used, printed Cellophane wrap- 
per. 

Colors: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Panning Good. 





play packages .. . Any size . 
design now ready. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





CORRUGATED PARCHMENT AND GLASSINE 


For Better Package Protection and Economy 


Compared with other cushion materials, there is real economy in using our 
Corrugated Greaseproof Parchment or Glassine pads for packing your 
chocolates, nuts, or other confectionery. Supplied in sheets, pads, or discs, 
cut to your specifications, in either white, chocolate, or five colors. Also 
die-cut and scored for box liners and dividers. 

We are also manufacturers of the patented Corrodek Trays for open dis- 
. . No printing required ... New Christmas 


CALL OR WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR FREE SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


SHERMAN PAPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
156 Oak Street, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 
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THE 


Remarks This is a good looking and 
good eating jelly bean. 


Code 6hh 35 
Marshmallows—14 Ib.—5c 
(Purchased in a grocery store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Board 
tray, printed wax paper wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Marshmallows were good 
but lacked flavor. Suggest that more 
flavor be used. 


B. G. SHOWLEY 
(Continued from page 18) 
but for the most part his reading is of 
a more serious nature. 

B. Guy Showley is certainly con- 
cerned with the welfare of his industry 
and for one activity alone he should go 
down in history. Single-handed he or- 
ganized what turned out to be a 
singularly successful Candy Day at the 
San Diego Fair this October. 

Mr. Showley, a prominent member 
of the N. C. A., was elected to serve 
on the executive committee during the 
years 1931 to’ He was also zone 
chairman 1933 to '34. Guy Showley 
has been President of the Western 
Confectioners’ Association, also Vice- 
President and a Director. 

He was born in Indiana and edu- 
cated at Rochester University. How 
did he happen to go to San Diego? 
Well, that’s another story. 
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| AIR-COOLED SLEEVE ROLLS 
- | BIG PRODUCTION — SMALL SPACE 
o This machine, unlike others, has a most 

| efficient system of air-cooling that per- 
of mits mass production operation without 
oe | danger of overheating. It is equipped 

| with sleeve-type rollers of large diame- 
or ter, constructed of bronze or hardened 
Ty steel. The rollers are secured in working 
sh | position by an ingenious arrangement 
oa | that not only automatically keeps the 
= rolls parallel, but permits interchange 
ind | within a Be: minutes by an inasipertenced 


al It is a genuinely heavy duty machine; 
rd very strongly built to stand heavy pro- 

duction runs and all gearing ik Sealy 
enclosed to assure complete safety. 
Write us about this and other Baker 
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Monthly Digest of 


CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE 





Aniseed Oil from Kuangsi 


Chih-Hsiu Wang. Chem. Ind. 
(China) 9, No. 2, 27-30. 





STAR anise seed from the Chinese province of 
Kuangsi contains 9% oil of anise, of which 92% is 
the aromatic, anethole. The analytical constants of the 
oil are given. Anise oil is largely used as a substitute 
for licorice in cheap confections. 


Sodium Alginate in Chocolate Milk 
Paul H. Cate. Milk Dealer 24, 
No. 4, 74-5. 


MILK soluble sodium alginate, a product derived 
from the seaweed “kelp,” operates to prevent the set- 
tling out of cocoa in cocoa milk beverages owing to its 
protective colloidal action. The finished product is 
made only slightly more viscous than the original milk. 


Apple Flour 





Aldo Piegai. Ind. ital. conserve 
aliment. 10, 67-72 (1935). 





APPLE flour (dried apple) contains 6.49% pectin ; 
7.50% cellulose; 37.00% reducing sugars; 4.90% su- 
crose; 4.34% pentosans; 1.05% malic acid; 0.35% 
tannic acid; 3.76% starch, 2.27% ash, and 6.82% 
moisture. 


Tooth Decalcification Due to Hard Candies 


Samuel C. Miller, Isaac Neu- 
wirth. Dental Cosmos 77, 453-9. 


WHEN hard candies are permitted to dissolve 
slowly in the mouth, they supply fermentable carbo- 
hydrates. These substances are acted upon by the 


mouth bacteria to produce organic acids which decal- 
cify the teeth and bring about their rapid solution. 
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Ozone 


Ice and Refrigeration 88, 99-100. 





THE germicidal action of ozone in moist air is 12 
times that of formaldehyde and 60 times that of sulfur 
dioxide. One-half part per million in the air of a 
brewery stopped the growth of organisms and pre- 
vented the development of mould spores. Of interest 
to confectioners who are experiencing trouble with 
bursting fermentation due to air-borne organisms. 


Star Anise 


% A. Rolet. Parfumerie Moderne 


[Re Me 28, 545-51 (1934) 
Poy 78 545-51 (1954). 
[SY 





A review is presented of the cultivation, distillation, 
composition, and chemical and physical properties of 
the essentia! oil which is used as a substitute flavor in 
cheap “licorice” confections. 


Derancidifying Oils and Fats 


| | Veh K. Stephan. Chem.-Ztg. 59, 416- 


. &) a 
>) i <) 


RANCID fats treated with 1% semicarbazide- 
hydrochloric acid and 0.4% sodium stearate for 10 
hours at 50°C. and filtered, gives negative tests for 
rancidity. The reagent can be recovered from the pre- 
cipitate by boiling with acid. Of interest to users of 
cocoa butter, coconut oils, peanut oils, hard fats, etc. 
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Detection of Japanese Mint Oil 


D. C. Garratt. Analyst 60, 369- 
76. 


THE adulteration of domestic peppermint oil (men- 
tha piperita) with Japanese peppermint (mentha ar- 
vensis ) may now be readily detected. Furfuraldehyde 
has been found in the Japanese oil in an amount suffi- 
cient to give a typical color reaction. The test is de- 
scribed. 


Peanut Growing in the Gulf Coast Prairie 
of Texas 


R. H. Stansel. Tex. Agri. Expt. 
Sta., Bull. 503, 5-16 (1935). 


SPANISH-type peanuts contain 47-50 % oil and 
31% protein; Virginia-type, 37-47% oil and 29-30% 
protein. The peanut proteins are highly digestible. 





Rancidity in Cacao Beans 


Hugo Kiihl. Siiddent. Apoth. Ztg. 
74, 862-3 (1935). 


IRRESPECTIVE of whether rancidity is initiated 
by molds, it is not promoted later by their presence. 





The Diseases and Curing of Cacao 


H. R. Briton-Jones. London: 
MacMillan & Company, Ltd. 


A 16l-page treatise on cacao from the producing | 


standpoint. Price, 10 shillings. 





Confectionery 


Robert G. Summers. Brit. 424, 





A CONFECTIONERY intermediate is described 
which will retain air on beating, composed (e.g.) of 
90 parts of sugar, 6 parts albumen, 4 parts gelatine. 
The mixture is heated and 5 parts of sodium hyposul- 
phate added. 


Detroit Confections Formed 


A NEW company to manufacture candy novelties 
has been formed by Filippo Pizzo, former president 
of the Wyandotte Candy Co. of Wyandotte, Mich., 
and New York City. Plant has been established at 19 
Owen Ave. and the company is in full production. A 
staff of thirty-five salesmen has been placed on the road, 
covering every major urban territory in the United 
States. H. Bora, formerly also with the Wyandotte 
Candy Co., has been appointed production manager and 
L. G. Cort is general manager of the company. 

Practically all novelties produced by the company 
are penny sellers. 
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By your 


For twenty-five years, Nulomoline has played 
an important part in practically all candy 
combinations—providing positive protection 
against drying, graining, and fermentation. It 
is used the world over. 


NULOMOLINE 
SERVICE 


But we did more than provide confectioners 
with a necessary basic ingredient—we backed 
Nulomoline with practical, personal service, 
radiating from our extensive laboratories to 
candy factories all over the continent. Many 
confectioners credit their successful manufac- 
ture of Quality candies to Nulomoline Service. 


By your request——you too, may have the co- 
operation of our Service Staff in solving your 
production problems. 


There is no 
substitute 
for 
QUALITY 
USE 
NULOMOLINE 
FORMULAS 
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The 
NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars 
109-111 Wall Street New York 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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less the coatings please the public. 


exacting confectioners. 











NEW YORK—25 W. Broadway 








Cincinnati's Sweetest Day Great Success 
Publicity Features Courtesy Week 


SWEETS DAY in Cincinnati, Ohio, this year re- 
sulted in “the best business since 1929” for confec- 
tioners in this city which has long enjoyed a national 
reputation for successful proniotion of the event. It 
was sponsored by the Cincinnati Candy Recovery As- 
sociation. 

Among the leaders in the campaign this year were 
Charles Lind, Secretary of the Association; Carl 
Graeser, Manager of the Echert branch of National 
Candy Co.; Walter Pritz, President of the John Muel- 
ler Licorice Co.; and Paul H. Groene, of Paramount 
Confection Co., who served as manager of the whole- 
salers’ division. 

Carl Graeser conducted the publicity campaign for 
Cincinnati’s “Sweetest Day” which was held on Oc- 
tober 19. The committee developed interest by spon- 
soring a Courtesy Week Campaign. Signs were carried 
on the outside front of all street cars reading: “Prove 
to the Post Roving Reporter this week that old-time 
courtesy still lives,” and this card also carried a repro- 
duction of the red heart used generally to advertise 
“Sweetest Day.” An evening paper had reporters 
riding various street cars and when an act of unusual 
courtesy or consideration occurred would present that 
passenger with a card entitling him to a box of candy. 
One column a day was devoted to the findings of the 
reporters. The Mayor endorsed the campaign. 

The Safety Department of the city and another eve- 
ning paper conducted a courtesy campaign with auto- 
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YOUR COATINGS 
MUST BE RIGHT 


O matter how good the centers of your 
chocolates . . . no matter how beau- 
tiful the box . . . You cannot 

hope for increasing sales volume un- 


MERCKENS FONDANT 
PROCESS COATINGS — 


with their rich flavor, extreme smooth- 
ness and uniform consistency, are bound 
to meet the requirements of the most 


Merckens Coatings have contributed much to the 
success of some of the finest package chocolates in 
America. The Swiss Fondant Process by which they 
are made, slightly modifies the sugar, bringing out... 
to the full... the superb flavor of the high-grade cocoa beans. No 
better chocolate coatings have ever been produced. 


Write today for trial samples. No Cost. No Obligation. 


Merckens Chocolate Company, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 

BRANCHES 

BOSTON — 131 State Street LOS ANGELES— 412 W. Sixth Street 

CHICAGO— Handler & Merckens, Inc., 180 West Washington Street 



























mobile drivers. Twenty newsboys were sworn in by 
the Safety Director of the city as courtesy aides, and 
each day they were given a citation tag (redeemable for 
a box of candy) to be passed out to the most outstand- 
ing case of consideration shown by a driver on the 
corners at which they were stationed. Their stories 
were published in that evening paper each day and 
prizes awarded. 

The candy folk practiced what they preached in this 
“making somebody happy” by distributing to the 
orphans of the city twenty-five hundred boxes of candy. 
All of this was accomplished on a budget of less than 


ok *K * 


National Candy Day at the San Diego, California, 
Fair, was likewise an outstanding confectionery event, 
as reported in our last issue. To the 42,000 visitors 
36,000 bars and 4,000 penny pieces were given away, 
under the direction of B. Guy Showley, of Showley 
Bros. Manufacturers on the West Coast contributed. 

In recent years various chain store organizations 
have made a practice of featuring “Candy Week” and 
“Sweetest Day.” 

Kresge’s, for example, featured candy week in their 
stores from October 12-18. Special brown rotogravure 
sheets featuring a feast of sweets were distributed to 
the public. Photos of their specials with prices were 
displayed. The back page of the circular was a repro- 
duced facsimile of a newspaper which told the good 
news about Kresge’s tests for purity and freshness in 
their candies. During this week Kresge’s declared, 
“Candy Is King.” 
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HE true, delicate flavor and 
aroma of Vanillin Monsanto car- 
ries through your finished prod- 
uct. You will find that it always 
gives complete satisfaction. 








MANUFACTURED BY 











onsanto Lhemical Lompany 
St.Louis ,U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELSND 
CHARLOTTE BIRMINGHAM SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
EMPLOYMENT... S. W. C. A. Plans Convention Cruise 
— Workers and Pay Rolls Continue Increase _ THE S. W. C. A. is planning a convention cruise 
by EMPLOYMENT : » rolls i : ” for the summer of 1936, and all southern jobbers and 
and _ ta JOY MILs and pay rous im the confectionery manufacturers, as well as northern and eastern manu- 
bone industry continued to show gains along with 71 other facturers and their southern representatives are being 
ary industries in recent months, according to Department asked to cast their vote as to whether or not they 
the of Labor reports. A considerable increase was made would be interested in a five-day trip. The cruise will 
ian over August, although the September record of this be either from Charleston to Havana or to Bermuda. 
and year was below that of a year ago. : Mr. James J. Reiss, past president of 5. W. C. A., is 
Index numbers in the confectionery industry for Sep- chairman of the Convention Cruise Committee. 
side — 1935, were i compared sg soe oo same e 
; month a year ago. Employment for August, 1935, was ; . 
bg 69.8. Pay rolls for September of this year were 86.1 me Be i ogg Bitar Mg Hg ac By 
oes as against 82.6 of a year ago. The 3-year average of Mr. Sachs md pert sagt dies. ‘ eye 6: 
1923-1925 was taken as 100, Mr. Sachs was remonstrating with one of his salesmen 
The increase of 2.2 per cent in factory employment for an unethical piece of business the latter had done. 
F of all industries brought the preliminary September ‘W hat’s the raped with your ethics ? asked Mr. 
nia, index (83.6) to the highest level recorded since No- Sachs sternly. “I traded it for a Chrysler,” answered 
eat, vember, 1930, while the increase of 3.6 per cent in the salesman, who lisped, “but what has that got to 
“an factory pay rolls raised the September pay-roll index do with the subject?” 
a to 72.1, which is the highest point reached since May, a 
; 1931. Although gains in factory employment and pay Br , : 
ted. rolls are usual in September, the current gains are ['wo candy salesmen were traveling together in St. 
oe particularly noteworthy. Louis a few days ago, when the following happened: 
-_ They were in a hurry and passed a green light at the 
a ee wrong time and were stopped by a policeman, “I’m 
we Baltimore Banquet December 14 sorry,’ said the driver quick-wittedly, “but | happen 
| to The Eighth Annual Stag Banquet of the Confec- ma . yo van taking . — ” co — % 
_— tionery Clubs of Baltimore, Md., will be held at the —s nS COHORT WES SAQEENEND GUE SSENEE BOMD- 
ro- Lord Baltimore Hotel Saturday evening, December tratingly at the passenger. But he was also quick- 
00d 14. Approximately 400 members of all branches of witted, and looking up at the policeman with a seraphic 
, in the industry, in the East, attended the gala event last smile, whispered, “Kiss me, sergeant!” They got away 
ed, year. The committee promises that this year’s party with it! I am compelled to refrain from telling who 
will be “Bigger and Better.” : the salesmen were. 
ER 
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What's New in The 





ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 





Exhibitors Sign Up for 
Packaging Exposition 


MANY exhibitors have contracted for space at the 
Sixth Packaging Exposition, which will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y., March 3-6. Among those 
who serve the confectionery industry are: American 
Machine & Foundry Co., Amsco Packaging Machinery 
Co., Dupont Cellophane Co., Inc., Package Machinery 
Co., and Reynolds Metals Co., Inc. 





New Representative for Schimmel & Co. 


Mr. Bush, previously connected with Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc. and Antoine Chris Co., has become 
associated with Schimmel & Co., Inc., 601 West 26th 
Street, New York City, in a sales capacity, and will 
cover Western New York State and parts of the Middle 
West. On the Pacific Coast Mr. O. Brown is now 
representing this firm. 


Heating and Ventilating 
Show January 27 

THE Fourth International Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition is to be held in Chicago at the International 
Amphitheatre, during the week of January 27. A wide 
variety of heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
equipment will be presented. There will be exhibits of 
boilers, furnaces, steam, air, and hot water heating sys- 
tems, refrigeration systems, central heating and unit 
heating, insulation materials, and precision instruments 
to provide regulation and control for every type of in- 
stallation, whether in home, office or factory. 





Felton Executive Returns 

LOUIS GAMPERT, Vice-President of Felton 
Chemical Company, just returned to his office from a 
trip through Northern Ohio and Michigan, made in 
company with Mr. C. A. Hanley, Felton’s representa- 
tive in that territory. 


New Belt Joint Splicer 


A RECENT development for making belts endless 
will be of interest to chocolate and candy manufac- 
turers. The splice is made by cutting the ends of the 
belt in bias steps so that the ends of the plies will 
interlock. They are then countersunk beneath the 
surface of the belt and the resulting depression is filled 
with a reinforced rubber cushion. It is then vulcanized 
so as to hold the ends of the plies in this position and 
prevent them from working loose due to wear and 
windage. The result is a smooth, strong joint without 
bumps or ridges. 


Crescent’s Los Angeles Branch Moves 

EXPANDING to larger quarters required by in- 
creased business volume, the Los Angeles, Calif., 
branch of the Crescent Manufacturing Co. recently 
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A New Bulk Weighing Machine 


BULK weighing can now be handled efficiently, 
quickly and profitably on equipment recently placed 
on the market. 

This Bulk Scale will handle a great range of mer- 
chandise, both of free flowing and non-free flowing 
quality. It can be set to weigh out anywhere from 
five to thirty-five pounds of the merchandise which 





Combined hopper and scale in new bulk weighing machine 


is emptied directly into cartons, tubs, or other types 
of containers. A device is installed on the machine 
so that the weight of the container is compensated 
for, thus only the desired net weight flows into the 
containers. 


The large hopper on the scale can be filled with the 
merchandise to be handled. After the operator has 
set the weight to be handled, fixed the container com- 
pensator, and placed a container on the balancer, she 
trips the machine which automatically fills the con- 
tainer with about 95 per cent of the weight. The 
operator then taps the trip once or twice to arrive 
at the actual weight. The container is then removed 
and replaced with an empty one and the operation 
repeated. 
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Dr. Baer Attends Olympia Exhibition 
And Gives Impressions on Europe 


DR. SAMUEL H. BAER, President of Blanke- 
saer Extract and Preserving Co., St. Louis, Mo., who 
has just returned from an extensive trip to Europe, 
attended the Eighth British Chocolate and Confec- 
tionery Exhibition at Olympia in London held early 
in September. 

The exhibition included extensive displays of Brit- 
ish manufacturers, as well as products of foreign al- 
lied industries. Blanke-Baer in connection with their 
English distributors, Messrs. Frederick Boehm & Co., 
Ltd., had a booth. 

“This exhibition is always very pleasing,” said Dr. 
Baer, “but it seemed to me that this year the displays 
of merchandise and machinery were arranged more 
distinctively than ever. I noticed that the manufac- 
turers were able to secure many orders from their 
retail distributors.” 

Dr. Baer also visited Germany, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway while on his trip and relates many in- 
teresting observations of conditoins in these countries. 
He says, “Since Denmark is a dairy country it would 
seem that an excellent field should be there for the 
development of both the candy and ice cream indus- 
tries.” 

“Sweden has an active and progressive chocolate 
industry,” Dr. Baer declares. “Their coatings are 
good, but their centers are not equal to ours. In my 
opinion they devote too much time to the details of 
packaging and not enough to the development of tasty 
centers.” 


Corn Products Employee Feted 
On Fiftieth Anniversary 

THE fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Charles Ebert's 
connection with the corn products industry was cele- 
brated at a dinner given in his honor at the Down- 
town Athletic Club. New York. In addition to the 
entire executive staff of the Corn Products Refining 
Company, some 200 of his business associates and 
friends were present. Glowing tributes were paid to 
the guest of honor for his many valuable contributions 
toward the development of important manufacturing 
processes. Gifts from the employes of several of the 
company’s domestic offices and plants as well as con- 
gratulatory messages from many of the foreign man- 
ufacturing units were given to Mr. Ebert. 








Aromatic Products, Inc., New Flavor House 


A NEW concern, Aromatic Products, Inc., has just 
been organized in New York City to manufacture 
and sell a variety of essential oils, flavoring materials 
and other related products. 

Among its executives are a number of men promi- 
nent in the essential oil, flavor and chemical industries. 
The head of the concern is Michael Lemmermeyer, 
formerly General Sales Manager of Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc. Edwin T. Booth, also formerly with this 
same concern, will be Secretary of the new company. 
Arthur W. Mudge, President of Organic Products, 
Inc., of Mamaroneck, N. Y., is Treasurer. 

Others identified with Aromatic Products, Inc., are 
Charles A. Swan and E. J. Cardarelli. The former 
will be Plant Superintendent while the latter will be 
in charge of Research. These executives were at one 
time affiliated with Antoine Chris Co., and Monsanto 
Chemical Co., respectively. 
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Scores Nyain 


* THERE’S only one way for 

you to learn how good Hoo- 
| ton’s Chocolate Coatings are. 
| Try them. So send for sam- 
ples today. You be the judge. 
Fair enough, isn’t itP 





| 


‘'HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Heated Nut Show Case 


THE latest innovation for retailers who specialize 
on salted nuts is a combination show case and nut 
heater. It is 8 ft. long, 5 ft. high and 17 in. wide. In 
the top are 15 trays for various kinds of nuts. The 
trays are set at an angle to attract attention. The rest 
of the cabinet is filled with shelves, open at the back 
for storage. 

A temperature of 125 degrees F. is maintained in 
this show case by a heater consisting of 2 gas burners 
firing into 1% inch pipes. These pipes extend verti- 
cally from the bottom to the top and then through the 
entire length of the case just below the pans of nuts. 
Only two cubic feet of gas per hour is burned. 


American Molasses Co. Holds Outing 


THE highlight of the recent American Molasses Co. 
outing was a baseball game between the New York 
office and Brooklyn plant, the Brooklyn plant boys win- 
ning the game. A luncheon was served, during which 
time a ship arrived at the company’s dock, bringing in 
a shipment of over 5,000 barrels of molasses. The 
crowd was shown through the intricate and interesting 
ship and the remainder of the afternoon was spent in 
dancing. 


New Continuous Automatic Plastic 
Tablet Short Chain Machine 


A NEW machine has been introduced for the man- 
ufacture of soft center plastic candies of all types, 
as well as fruit drops, tablets, cubes, balls, berries, 
eggs, butter cups, warfles, etc. This machine is man- 
ufactured by a well known firm which has been man- 
ufacturing an automatic plastic system for the past 
15 years. 

The equipment consists of an individual steam 
heated sizer, the Automatic Plastic Unit, which op- 
erates the chain dies, and a special Cooling Conveyor 
with Shaker and Distributor including Air Ducts lead- 
ing to the various conveying belts. Each unit is linked 
with the other units by an individual chain drive, and 
the automatic Plastic Unit is furnished with a varia- 
ble speed control. Provisions are also made for min- 
ute control of the speed of the sizer and conveyor in 
relation to the speed of the automatic Plastic Unit. 

While the: system is said to mean considerable sav- 
ings in the initial investment as well as lower cost on 
future chain dies, the outstanding features are de- 
clared to be the ease of operation and speed with 
which the dies can be changed. 








Food Value of Nuts Revealed 
As Good Crops Are Harvested 


THERE are plenty of nuts this fall. The total pro- 
duction of English walnuts, pecans, almonds, and fil- 
berts is about 39 per cent greater than last year, says 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Pe- 
cans make up about 88 million pounds of the total, 
and the English walnut and filbert crops are unusually 
large. 

Nuts are concentrated foods. They contain little 
moisture and much fat, protein, and carbohydrates. 
They are especially high in fat. The way to use nuts, 
says the Bureau of Home Economics, is to supple- 
ment other foods with them, particularly foods lack- 
ing in richness, and to add nuts for flavor and tex- 
ture, but not to serve them in large quantities. Peo- 
ple used to think they could depend on nuts in place 
of meat and other animal proteins. The Bureau says 
that although nut proteins are of good quality, to get 
enough nut protein at a meal it would be necessary 
to eat too much fat along with it. 

This is because common nuts, such as almonds, 
Brazil nuts, cashew nuts, filberts, hickory nuts, pea- 
nuts, pecans, and walnuts contain roughly from 45 
to 70 per cent fat. Their protein ranges from 10 to 
25 per cent, and their carbohydrates from 7 to 25 
per cent. The proportion of mineral matter is small, 
but unblanched almonds, hazlenuts, walnuts, pecans, 
and hickory nuts are good sources of iron. In gen- 
eral, nuts are rich sources of phosphorus and poor to 
fair sources of calcium. Most nuts are good sources 
of vitamin B, but poor sources of vitamin A. 





Brazil Nut Releases Campaign 


THE Brazil Nut Association has released a con- 
sumer advertising campaign, consisting of newspaper 
copy, window displays and recipe books, to promote 
3razil nuts and the products that use them. The deal- 
ers are reported so enthused over the window dis- 
plays which illustrate the romance of the industry, 
that they are paying a dollar apiece for these displays. 
The entire campaign is very effective and should have 
a far-reaching effect on the sale of nuts and the prod- 
ucts that use them. 


PECANS were bringing .06c per pound last week 
in Texas with receipts running very light. 


CHARLES O’REILLY has joined the American 
Sugar Company sales staff in the Michigan territory. 





New continuous automatic plastic short chain machine for manu- 
facturing soft center candies and various shaped hard goods. 
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PECANS ... 


Hearing on Pecan Agreement 

A HEARING to consider a proposed marketing 
agreement and order for the paper shell pecan industry 
was held October 14 in Montgomery, Alabama, by the 
AAA. The proposed agreement would replace one 
which became effective on March 13, 1935, and which 
terminated September 30. 

The agreement and order would limit the pack of 
pecans to be sold in the shell to the U. S. small and 
larger sizes and to qualities set forth as U. S. No. 1 
and U. S. No. 2 in U. S. standards. All other sizes 
and qualities would be used only for shelling, and dis- 
tributors would be required to certify all shipments to 
shellers to a control board which would administer the 
agreement and order. 

A bumper crop of pecans of 88,450,000 pounds is 
indicated for 1935. Production by states in pounds 
is as follows: Texas, 42,000,000; Oklahoma, 20,000,- 
000; Georgia, 7,000,000; Mississippi, 5,280,000; 
Louisiana, 4,900,000; Alabama, 3,100,000; Arkansas, 
2,015,000; Florida, 1,300,000; South Carolina, 1,000.- 
000; North Carolina, 800,000; Missouri, 800,000; Il- 
linois, 255,000. 


SUGAR... 


Lamborn & Company reports an increase of about 
4.5% in consumption of raw sugar this year, and an 
increase of 10.9% in cane sugar. Beet sugar decreased 
14.2%. 

x * * 

Imports of raw sugar from Cuba, January 1 to Sep- 
tember 15, totaled 1,460,942 long tons. The official 
average price of 96 degree sugar in Havana ware- 
house for export during the first half of September 
was $1.693015 per 100 pounds, as compared with 
$1.534944 in August. 





New York Is Next Convention City 
(Continued from page 30) 
Commission for the purpose of finding ways and means 
leading to a definite disposal of the inequitable situation 
brought about by the existing divided opinion within 
the industry on this question. 


Will Institute Social Security Act 
Information Service 

In order to keep the membership fully advised of 
their obligations under the Social Security Act, which 
carries with it a heavy payroll tax, the Board authorized 
the institution of an informative service by the Asso- 
ciation. This will not only lead to uniformity within 
the industry but should also result in the saving of 
considerable sums of money to those members who 
take full advantage of the service to be rendered. The 
service will be put in effect prior to December 1. 


Educational Advertising Plan 

In the past, the Association’s efforts to increase the 
sales of candy in the juvenile market have been negli- 
gible. To promote the sales in this constantly growing 
field requires an educational campaign. The Directors 
of the N. C. A. on November 3rd voted that funds be 
used for an Educational and Sales Promotion Plan. 
This plan consists of supplying ready-made lessons 
about candy to school children. Four Bulletins on 
candy will be distributed to schools this year. 
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UNIFORM 


WHEN YOU FLAVOR WITH 


MAPLEINE 


Every batch of candy has exactly the 
same flavor as the last, when you flavor 
with Mapleine. Season after season, you 
can count on Mapleine to be always 
uniform. Important! For flavor is the 
first thing your customers notice. 
Uniform flavor is just one reason why 
thousands of America’s leading candy 
makers use Mapleine. It blends per- 
fectly with chocolate, nuts, other flavors. 
@ Mapleine flavored specialties are 
Crescent winners! Capitalize on the flavor that 
is so well-liked in millions of homes. 


It will pay you to learn more about Mapleine. Your 
regular supplier stocks Ma send for test 
bottle. Crescent Mfg. Co., 6S5MC Dearborn St., Se- 
attle, Wash. Branches: New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Dallas, Les 
Angeles. 





| Mapreiné 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY 





2,018,418. Candy Cleaning Mechanism.—Edward D. 
Rapisarda, Agawam, Mass. Application January 18, 


1935, Serial No. 2,407. 6 Claims. (Cl. 107—44.) 





1. A device for cleaning candies, candy centers and 
the like which comprises an inclined supporting brush 
upon which the candies are received, said supporting 
brush having a transversely curved surface forming a 
trough down which the candies pass, a relatively narrow 
brush positioned to engage the candies on the support- 
ing brush and mounted for vertical and pivotal move- 
ment at its center on an axis normal to the surface of 
the candy supporting brush, means to oscillate the nar- 
row brush about said axis, and means to cause the ends 
of the narrow brush to follow paths conforming to 
the curvature of the supporting brush whereby the 
center portion of the elongated brush moves toward and 
from the surface of the supporting brush as the narrow 
brush moves into and out of alignment with the sup- 
porting brush. 


2,020,234. Method of Increasing the Viscosity of 
Gelatin.—Jay Bowman, Chicago, IIl., and Vernon 
Leslie Harnack, Hammond, Ind., assignors to United 
Chemical & Organic Products Company, a corpora- 
tion of Delaware. Application July 23, 1932, Serial 

21 Claims. (Cl. 99—11.) 


No. 624,272. 











1. The method of treating a gelatin to increase the 
ratio of its viscosity to its jelly strength, which com- 
prises heating the same at a temperature of the order 
of 95-125° C. for a period sufficient to substantially 
increase the ratio of its viscosity to jelly strength, and 
terminating the heating before substantial carbonization 
occurs. 

21. A sintered granulated amorphous gelatin, the 
particles of which have rounded edges and a dense sin- 
tered appearance, the gelatin having a substantially 
higher ratio of its viscosity to its Bloom than the un- 
sintered gelatin. 
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2,018,519. Package or Container for Candy and 
Similar Merchandise.—Harper M. Hall, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Application June 2, 1934, Serial No. 728,648. 
10 Claims. (Cl. 229—14.) 








1. A package including a one-piece container com- 
prising an open top receptacle with its side and end 
wall and its bottom formed of spaced-apart shells form- 
ing air chambers therebetween, and said receptacle pro- 
vided with a double wall top closure all integrally 
connected, and means providing a reinforcement to the 
outer sides of the air chambers. 


2,019,877. Apparatus for Forming Confections.— 
Norman M. Thomas, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Joe Lowe Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., a corpora- 
tion of Delaware. Application June 26, 1933, Serial 
No. 677,535. 10 Claims. (Cl. 226—93.) 
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9. In combination, a net-like rack for holding a 
plurality of open-top food containers including spaced 
wires cooperating for forming definitely spaced open- 
ings therein for positioning the upper parts of the con- 
tainers in spaced relation, spaced wires cooperating for 
forming openings smaller in cross-sectional area than 
the openings for positioning the containers for main- 
taining the containers in vertical alignment with the 
top and a bottom composed of a pluralirty of spaced 
strips for holding the containers at a predetermined 
level above the top of the rack, and a filling pan dis- 
posed above the rack having outlet projections extend- 
ing downwardly within the containers for diverting 
food from the pan to the containers, said pan having 
means for securing it to the rack. 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 











C. Ray Franklin 
Kansas City, Mo. 





OR some reason or other (let's put it that way) the 

jobbers’ stocks throughout the Middle West have been 
very slow in moving the past few weeks. As a result we 
have been going through a slump, when usually we would 
be active at this season of the year. This is another of the 
unlooked for conditions we have experienced throughout 
most of the year. 

x* * * 

The Kansas City jobbers report poor sales the past few 
weeks, due to unseasonable weather, principally. The con- 
sumers have simply not been taking the goods off the 
counters. This same condition applies to St. Louis, as a 
result of which the jobbers’ stocks have been slow in re- 
ducing. This has retarded buying to no small degree. 

. <¢ 2 


Tom Payne, sales manager for the Reed Candy Company 
of Chicago, manufacturers of real butterscotch candy, re- 
lated the following to me a few days ago. He advised me 
he heard it—so that’s that. 

An officer in Chicago stopped a motorist for speeding. 
“Whats yer name? he queried. “John Smith,” came the 
reply. “yer real name,” bawled the officer who had been 
tricked the day before. “Well, then put me down as Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,” asserted the despairing motorist. “That’s 
better,” said the cop with pride. “You can’t fool me with 
that Smith stuff!” 

*” * » 

The Sifers Candy Company, lola, Kansas, have opened a 
new factory on the second floor of their building which 
provides adequate space for the retail trade. They do not 
expect to sell jobbers. Welcome back into the manufac- 
turing field! 

6 & 

Everett G. Hill & Sons, Kansas City, Mo., have opened 
a small factory on the second and third floors of their 
building at 423 Delaware street. They expect to manufac- 
ture a line of goods suitable for the retail trade which they 
cover thoroughly in greater Kansas City. Good luck, folks! 

* * * 

The Crane Chocolate Company, Kansas City, Mo., are 
offering several numbers to the jobbing trade throughout 
the Middle West, which Mr. Wilson, the manager, advised 
me were repeating nicely. 

* * ~ 


Jean Wulflikukler, production manager for Walt. T. Hall 
and Company of Ottumwa, Iowa, also a member of the 
firm, contributed the following for this month: 

Keeper: “So you think you're sane now. Well, if we 
give you your liberty, will you keep away from liquor and 
women?” 

Inmate: “I certainly will.” 

Keeper: “Stay here! You're still crazy.” 

~ * » 

W. B. Durgin, sales manager for Cloeys, South Bend, 
Ind., who manufacture real candy bars, tells the following 
on his small son: 

Mrs. Durgin: “Sonny, when that naughty boy threw 
stones at you, why did you not come and tell me instead 
of throwing them back at him?” 

Son: “What good would it do to tell you? You couldn't 
hit the side of a barn.” 
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Reprints 


of articles appearing in The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER may be obtained in quantities of 
100 or more for the cost of printing. Useful for 
mailing to your customer list, or any others whom 
you may wish to interest in the subject covered. 


Write for prices to: 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
1140 Merchandise Mart Chicago, Ill. 
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MAIL 


EXCHANGE 


WHERE READERS SPEAK THEIR VIEWS AND QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED 





Problem of Darkening Chocolate 
And Subsequent Fat Bloom 


Dear Publisher: 

I wish to thank you for the time and trouble in- 
volved in posting to me letters which arrived at 
your office after my departure. I am now settled 
down here for at least 15 days after a long 6,000 
mile journey in your country which has been most 
pleasant, enjoyable and instructive. America is 
a wonderful country in more ways than one. 

Since arriving here I have had a little time to 
read Mr. R. W. Whymper’s book I purchased from 
you. There is no doubt whatever that he is the 
most outstanding authority today on the subject 
of chocolate and the subsequent fats thereof. 

We in Australia and our firm in particular are 
troubled greatly with Bloom and I have been blam- 
ing most of it onto a system we have of trying to 
meet the “fads” of certain customers by darkening 
coverture with potash. Would it be asking too 
much of you if Mr. Whymper could set me right 
with the following: 

In some cases we have to supply very dark col- 
ored coverture to some of our customers. At pres- 
ent we treat the cocoanibs in a hot revolving metal 
drum. We use a solution of caustic potash and 
water (warm). I think the process is usually called 
the Dutch Process. Afterwards the nibs are dried 
out again in ovens on wood trays at a temp. of 
about 12. degrees, F., for several days. 

Now what I would like to know is—does this 
method alter the fat contained in the beans to any 
extent? Or would the method of treating liquor 
with potash be better and evaporate the water out 
after, or are both methods wrong? 

Personally, I don’t like altering the natural color 
of chocolate at all, but customers must be satis- 
fied and I would be much obliged to you and also 
to Mr. Whymper if he could advise me on the sub- 
ject of darkening coverture.—Australia. 

Reply : 

As a consequence of illness, it has only recently 
been possible for us to get in touch with Mr. 
Whymper. Fortunately we now have his reply 
to the questions regarding the use of potash and 
methods of producing dark colored coatings. 
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Mr. Whymper has obliged us with the following 
information : 

“There is no danger of increasing the trouble of 
bloom on chocolate by the proper treatment of the 
nibs with potash or other alkali, provided that all 
the water is removed in the subsequent processes 
of manufacturing chocolate. But all the water 
must be removed from the nibs before being 
ground to liquor. 

“If you object to using potash for darkening your 
cocoa it is suggested that you try using very finely 
powdered wood charcoal. This can be obtained 
from a number of firms who specialize in this prod- 
uct, but it must be ground extremely fine, when 
only very small quantities of such a charcoal will 
darken chocolate very considerably. 

“Precautions must be taken, however, to see that 
the charcoal conforms to proper regulations re- 
garding the ash and mineral matter, i.e., it must 
be free from lead, arsenic, copper, etc. Such char- 
coals are used for decolorizing sugar syrups and 
cah be obtained from . 

“If the food and drug regulations of the country 
would not permit the use of carbons of this sort 
it is recommended that cocoa powder be very, very 
slowly charred in an oven until completely con- 
verted into charcoal. This product ground very 
fine could then be incorporated without fear of 
food regulations.” 

We hope the foregoing covers your various 
questions. We are glad to know that your visit to 
America has been so pleasant and trust that your 
journey home will be equally enjoyable. 





Causes of Moldy Fudge 


Gentlemen: 

“We are writing for information as to why we 
are troubled with mold on our Home Made Fudge.” 
—Indiana. 

Reply: 

The mold may be caused by too much moisture 
in the batch. It is probably due to your desire to 
have the fudge soft in its finished form. Your 
candy maker may be using too much water, milk 
or cream in the batch and does not cook it long 
enough. In other words, more of the moisture 
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must be evaporated out of the batch by cooking 
longer. ’ 

There may be other causes. Was any raw mat- 
ter added after the batch was cooked? It is better 
to cook the batch lower to begin with than to 
slack it back to the desired consistency when 
cooked too high. Sometimes water is added after 
the batch has been cooked, which is not a good 
plan because it causes trouble. 

The difficulty may also be that of storage. The 
goods may be stored in a room which is too damp. 
Excess humidity in the storage room will cause 
mold, particularly in the summertime. 

Without the formula which you are using, it is 
difficult to tell exactly what is wreng. If you wish 
to send us the formula and state the various con- 
ditions under which the batch is made and stored, 
we shall be glad to offer further suggestions. 





“Raising Standard of Candy Packages” 
Dear Editor: 

“We deeply appreciate your letter and are grati- 
fied to learn that three of the wrappers designed’ 
by ourselves for the candy trade have received 
recognition by your Candy Packaging Clinic. 

We want to congratulate you upon the very ef- 
fective work you are carrying on, raising the stand- 
ard of candy packaging through such competition. 

“We most certainly will be glad to send you ad- 
ditional packages for the next quarterly clinic and 
want to cooperate with you to the fullest extent 
in placing before the candy trade the many advan- 
tages of attractive packaging.”—Midwest. 

Reply: 

Glad you like our Packaging Clinic. It is a part 
of our packaging program intended to be educa- 
tional toward modern packaging as a means of 
effective merchandising. Packages are welcome 
to the Quarterly Clinic Sessions of our Packaging 
Board held the 15th of the following months: De- 
cember, March, June, and September.—Editor. 





Impressive 
Dear Editor: 

“You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
September issue of The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER. The article on the French, Ger- 
man and English confections, as well as other ad- 
vantages of visible packaging, are very impressive. 
I have routed this issue to the attention of our 
various executives whom I know will be interested 
in seeing the excellent job you have done.”—New 
York City. 

Thanks for them kind words. They’re impres- 
sive, too!—Editor. 


H. P. Required for Kettles 


Gentlemen: 

“What is the average H. P. required to operate 
a 60-gallon steam kettle, and what size H. P. boiler 
would you recommend to operate six 60 gallon 
kettles and two 100-gallon kettles on average mix- 
tures, such as fondant cream, starch gums, etc?” 
—Canada. 

Reply: 

The 60-gallon kettle requires about 4 H. P. and 
the 100-gallon requires approximately 7 H. P. 

A 40 to 50-H. P. boiler would be practical for 
60-gallon kettles and two 100 kettles. 
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Behind that name stands 
a full century of service to 
MANUFACTURERS of CHOCOLATE. 
lt is a positive guarantee that 
machinery and equipment bearing 
the LEHMANN trade mark are 
the very finest that human skill 
and engineering ability can produce. 


Let LEHMANN Engineers 
solve your equipment problem. 


* 
J. M. LEHMANN CO., INC. 


Established 1834 
250 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
PLANT: LYNDHURST, N. J. 


: DEA WRAPPING 


MACHINES 


FAST-EFFICIENT- RELIABLE 


ANDY manufac- 
turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 




















they provide the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, uninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and  unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; SPE- 
CIAL MODEL wraps 240 
pieces per minute. Investi- 
gation will prove these 
machines are adapted to 
your most exacting re- 
quirements. 






WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE co. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - - - U.S. A. 
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TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


THe following list of trade-marks 

published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
Woodward Building, Washington, 
a. S. 

Manufacturers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by lau 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
ication of the marks a formal notice 
of opposition. 


AMBER, chewing gum. Use claimed 
since March 19, 1935, by L. Amber 
Lynch, Wilmette, Ill. 

PLANTER’S JUMBO BLOCK, 
Mr. Peanut and design of bar, for pea- 
nut candy bar. Use claimed since 1925 
by Planter’s Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Suffolk, Va. 

FREEZO, ice cream powder. Use 
claimed since Sept. 13, 1934, by The 
Jel Sert Co., Chicago, III. 

BAKER’S DELIGHT, powdered 
skimmed milk for use by bakers, con- 
fectioners and ice cream manufactur- 
ers. Use claimed since Dec. 1, 1934, 
by M. & R. Dietetic Laboratories, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

KOCKTAIL KORN and circular 
design, biscuits or crackers of granular 
shape. Use claimed since March 1, 
1935, by Meyer & Lange, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. a 

THE RO®@NDSMAN and design 
and slogan “All+Is Well,” canned co- 
coa, puddings and malt-cocoa. Use 
claimed jsince’ Sept. 21, 1934, by 
Roundsman Food Products, Inc., New- 
ton Lower Falls, Mass. 

KLOTZ and design, cookie-cakes. 
Use claimed since March 27, 1935, by 
Klotz Cracker Factory, Ltd., New Or- 
leans, La. 

TASTRY, crackers. Use claimed 
since Jan. 1, 1915, by Robt. A. Johns- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

HORNS and horn design, frozen 
confections. Use claimed since July 
1, 1921, by Horn-Supreme Ice Cream 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

VAC-MAID and design, chocolate fla- 
vored malted milk powder. Use claimed 
since April 1, 1935, by Vac-Made Foods 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

WHITMAN’S PENN WYNNE, 
candy. Use claimed since June 12, 1935, 
by Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FRANGO, candies. Use claimed since 
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June 1, 1918, Marshall Field & Co., doing 
business as Frederick & Nelson, Chicago, 
Ill 


ESTORIL, candies, and particularly 
chocolate candies. Use claimed since 
July. 12, 1935, by Robt. A. Johnston Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

MILLSIDE FARMS, bottled milk 
and cream products, namely, milk, 
cream, butter milk, and chocolate milk. 
Use claimed since June 15, 1931, by 
Millside Farms, Inc., Camden, N. J. 

COLLINS 100 PER CENT, pie fillers, 
etc. Use claimed since May 24, 1935, 
by Clyde Collins Chemical Co., Inc., 
doing business as Clyde Collins, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

ARMADA, crackers, bonbons, choco- 
lates, caramels, and candies of all kinds. 
Use claimed since Sept. 8, 1931, by Sire 
Y Armada, S. En C., Guanabacoa, Cuba. 

CHRISTMAS TREE LANE, ice 
cream, candies, nuts, frozen confections, 
etc. Use claimed since June 1, 1932, by 
Santa Claus, Inc., Chicago, III. 

SANTA CLAUS, ice cream, candies, 
frozen confections. Use claimed since 
June 1, 1932, by Santa Claus, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

BLONY BUBBLE and triangular de- 
sign, chewing gum. Use claimed since 
Sept. 1, 1931, by Gum, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

WASHBURNE’S' VEGEPOPS, 
candy. Use claimed since July 30, 1935, 
by James M. Washburne Candy Spe- 
cialty Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 

TRIMPAK, for tapioca, cocoanut, and 
paste products. Use claimed since No- 
vember 21, 1932 by The Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., Cincinnati, O. 

FLOTOSE, corn sugar. Use claimed 
since Feb. 17, 1934, by American Maize- 
Products Co., New York, N. Y. 

VENDA FREEZE, frozen confections. 
Use claimed since Feb. 1, 1935, by Venda- 
freeze Corp, Los Angeles, Cal. 

SHARE THE WEALTH—FIT FOR 
A KING, candy. Use claimed since May, 
1935, by Elmer Candy Co. Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 

HONEY BLOSSOM, toasted coconut 
bar candy. Use claimed since March 1, 
1932, by Steven C. Bouzeanes, doing 
business as Honey Blossom Candy Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

SOLETS, candy lozenge. Used since 
November 1, 1933, by Solets Products 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

JOYOLA SPARKLERS, candy. Use 
claimed since Aug. 15, 1932, by Commer- 
cial Candy Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

COF-E-SYRUP, concentrated coffee 
extract and syrup for household, soda 
fountain, restaurant, dairy, bakery, con- 
fectionery, ice cream, and other flavoring. 
Use claimed since March 26, 1935, by Coft- 
fee Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 

SMOOFREEZ, powder used in making 
ice cream. Use claimed since May 8, 
1935, by Walter G. Rodiger, Greenwich, 
Conn. 

NIGHT-EDITOR, candy bars. Use 
claimed since April 15, 1935, Cardinet 
Candy Company, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 

WHITMAN’s and red and gold square 
and circular design, candy. Use claimed 
since June 13, 1935, by Stephen F. Whit- 
man & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SEA ISLAND SUGAR, sugar. Use 
claimed since March 4, 1935, by J. D. & 
A. B. Spreckels Co., doing business as 
Western Sugar Refinery, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

COF-E-CONCENTRATE, concentrat- 
ed coffee extract and syrup for household, 
soda fountain, restaurant, dairy, bakery, 
confectionery, ice cream and other flavor- 


THE 


ing. Use claimed since March 20, 1935, 
by ‘Coffee Products Corp., New York, 


SPARKLE, chewing gum. Use claimed 
since Dec. 28, 1934, by Orbit Gum Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

FUDGKWIK, compounded ingredients 
for making candy and cake icing. Use 
claimed since June 1, 1934, by Margaret 
M. Wilson, doing business as Wilson 
Fudgkwik Company, Knox, Pa. 

HYDIT, candy lozenges having inci- 
dental use as a breath perfumer. Use 
claimed since Jan. 7, 1935, by National 
Licorice Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BACKIN, baking powder, pastry, bis- 
cuits, bread, cakes, candy, rusk, pudding- 
powder. Use claimed since 1902 by Dr. 
August Ostker, Bielefeld, Germany. 

SOYAN, prepared pancake flour, pre- 
pared waffle flour, pancake sugar, dough- 
nut mixtures, cake mixtures, etc. Use 
claimed since Sept. 1, 1934, by Fearn Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

HEALTH FOOD, bread, wafers, 
sticks, biscuits, rusks, cookies, etc. Use 
claimed since ~~ by Health Food Co., 
New York, N. 

F. & G. and + ae design, alimentary 
pastes. Use claimed since Aug. 1, 1934, 
by Fraterrigo & Gullo Macaroni Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

THE SWEETEST MAN IN TOWN, 
candies and candy bars. Use claimed 
since March 15, 1935, by Charles Berg, 
doing business as Berg Candy Co., Ard- 
more, Okla. 

SUNSET BAR, frozen custard choco- 
late coated confection set on stick. Use 
claimed since April 6, 1935, by Sunset 
Creamery, Roswell, N. Mex. 

G-MAN, candy bars. Use claimed 
since June 17, 1935, by Lehnhardt Candy 
*o., Oakland, Calif. 

GRISDALE, for walnut meats, choco- 
late pudding and chocolate flavor des- 
serts. Use claimed since Jan. 2, 1921, by 
Gristede Bros. Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

WILLMARK and design, essential 
oils, flavoring extracts, and food special- 
ties used by bakers, confectioners’ and 
ice cream manufacturers; flavors and 
extracts used in baking; fudge icings, 
flours for cakes and fillings. Use claimed 
since August, 1932, by Willmark Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. 

PUMPERNICKEL and square and 
circular designs, bread. Use claimed 
since Dec. 2, 1933 by Gold Medal Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ALMOND PODS, chocolate contain- 
ing almonds. Use claimed since Feb. 6, 
1935, by Runkel Bros., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

G-MEN, chewing gum. Use claimed 
since June 19, 1935, Gum, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

HOMIX, mixture for making ice 
cream. Use claimed since April 25, 1935, 
by Golden State Co., Ltd., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

SUZETTE, bread, butter cakes, bis- 
cuits, candy, baking flour, etc. Use 
claimed since 1890, by Jacob Grubman, 
New York City. 





MANUFACTURERS ARE INVITED to submit 
any packages they desire for analysis 
without cost by the Candy Packaging 
Clinic. The next Quarterly Clinic will be 
heli approximately December 16, and will 
be featured in our January issue. 
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The Bill-of-Lading 
And the Law of the Carrier 
(Continued from page 35) 

ter may equal 5 per cent of the carload minimum 
weight. The Advertising Matter as above described 
may be used to make up the carload minimum weight. 

The above cannot be used to apply on Stationery, 
nor on Gift Articles; however, provision for Adver- 
tising Matter and Premiums is contained in the Excep- 
tions of the various Carriers. This provision dif- 
fers in the various territories, and before shipping 
premiums or gift articles, we would suggest that the 
matter be submitted to someone thoroughly familiar 
with tariffs, so that proper notation can be made 
on the bill of lading. 


Section VIII 


This section provides that where a bill of lading 
is issued in exchange for an earlier bill of lading 
covering the same shipment as in the case of diver- 
sion or reconsignment, the liability assumed by the 
Shipper, or a statement of the value of the goods to 
which he has subscribed his signature in the earlier 
bill of lading. shall in no way be affected by the ex- 
change bil! of lading subsequently issued. 


Section 1X — Carriers by Water 


Paragraph (a) of this section makes provision for 
the exemptions from liability which extend to Car- 
riers by water. These exemptions are carried in the 
so-called Harter Act, which becomes effective July 
1, 1893. They shall apply in connection with the 
property named in the bill of lading, only where such 
property is carried by water over any part of the route ; 
and then only to the water-borne portion of the haul. 
Under the Harter Act the Carrier is liable for loss 
or damage to property only when such loss or dam- 
age is occasioned by its: “NEGLIGENCE,” “fault 
or failure in proper loading, stowage, custody, care 
or proper delivery.” “Failure to exercise reason- 
able care in making a vessel seaworthy and capable 
of performing their intended voyage.” 

The conditions in this bill of lading shall apply to 
carriers by water only where such conditions are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Harter Act 
and the Statutes of the United States limiting the 
liabilities of such Carriers. 

Paragraph (b) exempts the Carrier by water from 
liabilities in case of fire, explosions, or incapacities 
of boilers or machinery, when such occurrences are 
not caused by the Carrier’s negligence or intent. 

Paragraph (c) brings up the seaworthiness, man- 
ning and equipment of the vessel; which, if properly 
taken care of in compliance with the law, will serve 
to hold the Carrier free from liability for loss or 
damage caused by perils of the sea, defects which 
were not apparent in the machinery, hull, etc., col- 
lision, stranding or other accident of navigation. 

Paragraph (d) provides that the owners of the 
cargo shall be responsible for any special charges 
on it, and shall contribute with the Ship Owner in 
general average. An example of general average 
would be, where the vessel in order to survive the 
onslaughts of the storm, found it necessary to throw 
overboard (Jettison) part of cargo; and where the 
loss occasioned by the jettisoned cargo was shared 
by the Ship Owners and the other owners of all the 
cargo the vessel carried. 

According to paragraph (e) where the property 
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BURMAK 


BATGWHW ROLCER BELT 


6’ Size $5.00 ea. 
7’ Size 6.00 ea. 
8 Size 7.00 ea. 


DOUBLE EDGE 
DOUBLE WEAR 


Where the wear occurs the edges are reinforced with double thick- 
ness of fabric and extra stitching. Specially woven to give greater 
tensile strength. These two features double the life of this new 
belt, yet they cost no more than the ordinary type. 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


413 S. HERMITAGE AVENUE - - - - - - - CHICAGO 
Se EREE EOIN oe 





MAXIMUM... ,, 
cAPACITy 200 lbs. 


PER BATCH 


Form6 — StyleR 
TWIN PULLER 


Minimum capacity 15 Ibs. per 
batch. Pulls either hard-boiled or 
soft-boiled goods. 

Can be operated at any speed 
desired Has variable speed con- 
trol, self-contained electric motor 
drive. 

Can be used for 2 batches at 
once—either the same or different 
colors or flavors. 

Write for complete description 
and price. 

Other sizes and styles—capaci- 
ties 5 Ibs. to 300 Ibs. per batch. 
All parts interchangeable. 





Rebuilt Models Available 


Form 6—Style R 
ms = A substantial saving is pos- 
TWIN PULLER sible by installing a rebuilt 
Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. model. Write for information. 
each side. 











THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 
HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE co. 


153 Crosby Street, New York, N. 
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WHEN 


Pick the Piccadilly 


AND WAKE UP 
ams" EACH MORNING 
FRESH AS A DAISY! 


Reason: 24 floors, 706 charmingly 
furnished rooms—high above the 
street—your guarantee of sound, 
undisturbed sleep all night long. 


In the very center of the city's most 
interesting activities. Toxis? un- 
necessary. .. . Within 5 minutes’ 
WALK of “Radio City,” Fifth 
Avenue and 69 theatres. 

















DAILY RATES BEGIN AS LOW AS 


$50 $#50 


Dining and Dancing every evening 
in the beautiful Georgian Room. 











IN NEW YORK 









































Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 

of The Manufacturing Confectioner, published monthly at Chicago, 

Ill., for October 1, 1935. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.—Before me, a notary pub- 
tic in and for the state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Mrs. Earl R, Allured, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the publisher of The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner, and that the following is, to the best of her know!- 
edge and belief, a true statement df the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1: That 
the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: 

Name of publisher—Mrs. Earl R. Allured, 1140 Merchandise 
Mart, Ohicago, Ill. Publisher and Business Manager, Mrs. Earl R. 
Allured. Editor and Managing Editor—N. I. Gage. 

2. That the owners are: The Manufacturing Confectionery Pub- 
lishing Company; Mrs. Earl R. Allured, Chicago, Ill.; Adolph 
Goelitz, Deerfield, Il.; R. Wilson Wilmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the ewners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the namg of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than a bona #ie owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

MRS. EARL R. ALLURED, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of September, 
935. M. H. HALLAHORN. 














moves under a tariff which provides that the Car- 
rier shall be liable for loss from the perils of the 
sea, the foregoing paragraphs of the section shall 
not apply insofar as they are inconsistent with the 
tariff provisions. Those tariff provisions shall be 
considered as part of these bill-of-lading conditions. 

Paragraph (f) eliminates lighterage and car fer- 
ryage across the lakes, harbors and rivers from the 
provisions of Section IX, when such lighterage or 
ferryage is performed by the rail carriers or offered 
as service or facility in connection with their opera- 
tions. 
Section X — Alteration Precautions 

Since the bill-of-lading has a dual capacity—con- 
tract and receipt—this section should be carefully 
studied. It is well to understand, of course, that one 
party to a contract should not attempt to alter it with- 
out the knowledge and consent of the other. The 
alterations made in the bill-of-lading, therefore, are 
not to be made without the full knowledge of both 
the Carrier and the Shipper. In cases where it would 
appear necessary to make such alterations, it is much 
better to make out a new bill of lading than to try 
to alter the old one. Changes though made with the 
full knowledge and consent of the interested parties, 
may lead to some questions as to their being genuine. 

Especially is this true of order bills-of-lading, which 
are often used in commercial transactions. It might 
be well to cite an example in connection with this, 
so that it may be seen how alterations might lead 
to trouble. Suppose that an order bill-of-lading is 
made out for twenty packages instead of two hundred 
packages, the correct amount of the shipment, and that 
instead of making out a new bill of lading the old 
one is changed to read 200. Through some error made 
en route, only twenty (20) packages arrived at des- 
tination. The questions would arise as to whether 
the bill-of-lading had not been fraudulently altered. 


The Bill-of-Lading in Use 


In order that there shall be no misunderstanding 
as to whether a bill-of-lading is a Straight bill-of- 
lading or an ORDER NOTIFY, it is required that 
the Straight bill-of-lading shall be printed on white 
paper, while the Order Notify bill-of-lading is print- 
ed on yellow paper., In addition to the bill-of-lading, 
a shipping order and generally a memorandum are 
made out, these being in a sense duplicates of the 
original bill-of-lading. In the case of the Straight 
bill-of-lading, the shipping order and the memoran- 
dum are on white paper. In the case of the Order 
bill-of-lading, the shipping order and the memoran- 
dum are on blue paper. There is, however, no space 
on the shipping order for the signature of the Car- 
rier ; this copy of the bill-of-lading is retained by Car- 
riers as its copy of the conditions of transportation 
and for information in billing freight charges. 

Too much care cannot be exercised in the making 
out of a bill-of-lading. All of the information called 
for on the bill-of-lading should be furnished in order 
to avoid delay and expense in the handling of ship- 
ments. Under no circumstances should a straight 
bill-of-lading form be used for an Order Notify ship- 
ment, or an Order Notify form be used for a Straight 
shipment. 


Filling Out Forms Properly 


In making out bills-of-lading great care should be 
used in giving clearly and accurately all of the infor- 
mation which the form requires. The complete names 
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SEELEY & COMPANY, INC. PRICE LIST AND 
CATALOG.—20 pages, loose leaf handy pocket-size edition. 
Issued by Seeley & Company, Inc., New York City. 

NEW CHRISTMAS PORTFOLIO.—A booklet illus- 
trating a group of merchandising suggestions made of 
corrugated fibre board. Issued by The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

BLUE BOOK OF PACKAGING—A booklet describ- 
ing and illustrating the Gerrard Tying Machines used for 
wire tying reinforcements. Issued by The Gerrard Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC.. WHOLESALE 
PRICE LIST NOVEMBER, 1935.—Issued by Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

HINTS FOR COCOA AND CHOCOLATE MANU- 
FACTURE.—112 page book with illustrations of machinery 
for confectionery use. It states many facts on the making 
of cocoa and chocolate. By H. C. J. Wynoogst, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 








and addresses of the consignor and the consignee 
should be given. The town or city and the state in 
which the consignee is located deserves special atten- 
tion, and particularly so where more than one town 
or city of the same name is to be found in the same 
state. This makes it imperative that the county be 
shown. 

The routing instructions should clearly show the 
names of Carriers over whose lines the consignor 
desires his shipment to move. 


Thru Bills-of-Laling 


While this term might be employed in designating 
a bill-of-lading covering the movement of a shipment 
between any two points in the United States in a 
generally accepted sense, it is only applied to bills-of- 
lading covering the movement of shipment either 
originating at or destined to some foreign country. 
It does not imply that the original or any individual 
Carrier, either water or rail, has assumed any lia- 
bility other than that attached to the portion of the 
route over which it handles the shipment, nor does 
it imply that the originating Carrier under the pres- 
ent law is responsible for the fulfillment of this con- 
tract of carriage. In other words, it is a receipt on 
the part of the Railroad for carriage to the port and 
a receipt by the Ship Line for carriage from the 
port to Europe. This receipt for carriage beyond the 
port is not given in the name of the Rail Carrier but 
in the name of the Steamship Company. 

Ordering Bills-of-Lading 

Many Shippers, for convenience, purchase their 
own bill-of-lading forms. The Carrier supplies bills- 
of-lading forms free to Shippers, however. When 
the Shipper does purchase bills-of-lading, for use 
in machines, it is suggested that before the proof of 
said _bills-of-lading are approved for the printer, that 
the proof copy of the bill-of-lading be submitted to 
someone competent to check it for full compliance 
with the Law and the regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Consolidated Freight 
Classification Committee. 
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Call 
for 


MORE 


PROTECTION 


It does not pay to wait until 
trouble develops, when it 
is so easy to guard against 
fermentation and improper 


aging of creams. 


CONVERT! 





Purified invertase of standardized activity 






T 








Convertit is the pioneer invertase— its 
activity and effectiveness is predeter- 


mined thru laboratory control. It 


nite, sure and safe. Do not take chances 
with the Quality of your creams—USE 


CONVERTIT and KNOW. 


Convertit is made to meet ordinary 
shop conditions——as easy to use 


as flavoring. 


Write for our booklets on creams — 
both hand-roll and cast. It is all the 
information you need to make fine, 


safe creams. 


The 


NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Exclusive Distributors of CONVERTIT 


109-111 Wall Street 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


is defi- 


New York 
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Are You Looking Over 


Someone’s Shoulder? 


IFACTURING 
Rs TIONER 








Is One Copy Enough? 


@ One copy of the industry’s only special- 
ized, technical magazine on information 
and news of interest to the manufacturer 
is enough for one person, yes . . . but 
not for the major executives of the plant. 
Presidents, buyers, sales managers, su- 
perintendents and their assistants should 
all have personal copies of their own. 
When somebody wishes to borrow your 
copy—don’t take a chance on not having 
it returned. Instead refer him to the 
subscription department of The MANu- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER. You'll be 
doing him a favor! 


Has Your Subscription Expired? 


@ If it has, you’d better renew it now, so 
you will be sure to get the MANT'FACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER every month. Other- 
wise you might miss some information 
of particular value to you. Just send in 
the coupon below, today! 


Are You Keeping Up on 
Industry Developments? 


@ Production methods, materials, equip- 
ment, plant operations, packaging, distri- 
bution, sales, merchandising, industry 
news and developments in each special- 
ized phase of interest to manufacturers 
—these and other subjects of importance 
enable you to keep up on industry devel- 
opments thru the monthly issues of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Enter your subscription now! 


The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER Pus. Co. 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


Please enter my subscription as indicated— 
1 year, $3.00(); 2 years, $5.00 (1) 


BL cmcod Soeeu es Cob beh ds odbS chase RUC Ss bpeeebhee'cevccanet gut 


Canadian, $3.60 () 
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Trade News Briefs 





J. R. White, Traffic Manager at W. F. Schrafft & Sons 
Corp., Boston, has been appointed chairman of the N. C. A. 
Trathic Committee. He succeeds M. E. Connelly, of Curtiss 
Candy Co., Chicago, who continues as a member of the 
committee. 

The Sirianni Candy Co., Cumberland, Wis., only whole- 
sale concern in town, has started construction of a new 
building and ware house to meet demands of their increas- 
ing business. 

The 26th annual meeting of the Association of National 
Advertisers was held at the Ambassador hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 27 to 30. 

Jack Flynn, well known production man, is now at 
Nutrine Candy Company, Chicago. 

Otto Schnering, President of the Curtiss Candy Com- 
pany, recently toured Kentucky, and on October 11 in Chi- 
cago was presented with a commission and black crush hat 
emblematic of his appointment as a “Colonel” on the staff 
of Gov. Ruby Laffoon of Kentucky. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. for the first ten four-week 
periods of 1935 showed an increase of 4% in sales. The 
business gain for the tenth period of 1935 was 1% and in 
the same period the company had a decrease of 2% in the 
number of stores in operation. 

Mr. Clark, who was formerly connected with Mars, Inc., 
is now an Arkansas representative of the Bennett- Hubbard 
Candy Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. He has been elected to 
associate membership in the Southern Wholesale Confec- 
tioners’ Association, in the Traveling Men’s Division. 

Mr. Angus, Tennessee and Arkansas representative of the 
Paul F. Beich Co., has also become affiliated with the 
S.W.C.A. 

T. K. Merritt, representative of the Huggins Candy Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., in Georgia, Alabama and Florida, likewise 
has joined the southern association. 

Mr. James E. Freel, former candy manufacturer, died at 
the age of 65 at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on October 
15. He was the founder of the old Brooklyn Candy Co. 
and later formed the firm Freel & Newman, retiring from 
active business two years ago. Mr. Freel was a member 
of the Columbus Council, K. of C., and tormerly was presi- 
dent of the Confectionery Salesmen’s Association. 

George Switzer, designer, announces the removal of his 
studio to 336 Central Park West, New York City. 

W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp. held a regional sales con- 
ference at Columbus, Ohio, recently. 

The Department of Agriculture reports that between 
March, 1933, and August, 1935, earnings per employed fac- 
tory worker advanced nearly 38% and food prices also 
advanced 38%. 

The index numbers of the Retail Cost of Sugar and 
Sweets inthe U. S. up-to-date is 66.7, compared to 65.7 a 
year ago, and 66.4 in 1930. 

L. H. Gingles, representative of the George Ziegler Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., for more than 20 years, died in St. Louis 
the first of this month. Mr. Gingles was widely known 
for his genial personality, and he had many friends in the 
industry. Burial was at Waterloo, Wis., his birthplace. He 
is survived by his widow and his son, Russell, a new spaper 
man in Moline, Ill. 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., Caramel Division, is offering 
to distributor salesmen choices of 300 premiums in return 
for coupons awarded for sales of Kraft Caramels. The 
offering is featured in a large illustrated folder headed 

‘Mammoth Christmas Fair, October 14-December 7, 1935.” 

A. C. Dreibus, president of the Dreibus Candy Company 
of Omaha, Nebraska, told C. Ray Franklin (the story- 
tellingest broker in the whole industry) that a wealthy 
friend of his visited an antique dealer some time ago and 
the following took place: 

William E. Brock, N. C. A. President, and fellow Board 
members were honor guests at the November 2 meeting of 
Zone 7 Luncheon Club in Chicago. Mr. Brock hit a bull’s 
eye when he said, “General conditions are unquestionably 
better. It would be a reflection on the industry not to ride 
the wave back to profitable business.” 

Other guests of the meeting were: H. R. Chapman, New 
England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass.; C. H. Wood- 
ward, John G. Woodward & Co., Inc., Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
C. C. Chase, Chase Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; W. C. Dick- 
meyer, Wayne Candies, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Bob Mc- 
Cormack, Bobs Candy & Pecan sad Albany, Ga.; Ira Min- 
ter, Minter Bros., Philadelphia, ; George T. Peckham, 
National Candy Co., St. Louis, Ma and W. W. Reid, Jr., 
Charms Co., Newark, N. uf 
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oe Lona, 
W-E-R RIBBON CORP. 


Successor to 
Wertheimer Ribbon Corp. 
38-42 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK, a 
Vv 
Gauze Ribbons - Tinsel Ribbons 
Satin and Novelty Ribbons 
Ribbonzene 





SIMPLEX 
CHOCOLATE 


MOULDS 


Manufactured by 
“Walter” since 1866 





Scientifically designed to eliminate break- 
age. Best construction—easiest to mould. 
Higher finish to moulded chocolate. Excel- 
lent service. Attractive prices. Catalogue 
and prices cheerfully sent upon request. 


Simplex Confectionery Mchy. Co. 
Sole Agents 
SS. Perk Mow . «wc 2 New York, N. Y. 











HIGHEST QUALITY 


> GUMS < 


TRAGACANTH 


Also ARABIC, AGAR, 
HOREHOUND HERB and 
EXTRACT, BLACK WALNUTS, 
Etc. 


Send for our catalog of 900 


Lasoratory CONTROLLED PRODUCTS 


S.B. PENICK&Co. 


132 Nassau St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1228 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
“The World's Largest Botanical Drug House” 











NEW QUARTERS! 


Enlarged Service Facilities 


Formula kitchen . . . testing 
lab. . . . pilot plant... 
rationalized sales develop- 
ment and advertising. Ex- 
perienced counsellors on 
eandy and chocolate. Write 
for our low-cost budget plan. 


A. A. LUND & ASSOCIATES 
now occupying the 9th floor at 
20 E. 12th ST., NEW YORK CITY 











A book of the highest interest 


“FOUR CENTURIES OF 
THE HISTORY OF COCOA 
AND CHOCOLATE” 
250 Pages—100 Plates and Designs 
Edition De Luxe 


By Subscription. For Conditions 
Apply to: 
International Office 
For Cocoa and Chocolate 


69 rue Ducale 
Brussels, Belgium 





Keer your name 


and products before 
the entire manufac- 
turing branch of the 
confectionery  indus- 


try the year ‘round. 


A display advertise- 
ment in the Adlet Sec- 
tion of THE MANU- 
FACTURING CONFEL- 
TIONER will accom- 
plish this at low cost. 








Write this publication 
for full particulars. 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
Merchandise Mart, 

Chicago 


EXCELL: O 


FREYDBERG BROS.. Inc 








SEASONAL NOVELTIES 


Wk 


ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW! 
Write for prices and samples 
GAY STUFFED TOY & 
NOVELTY CO., INC. 
43 West 24th St, New York, N. Y. 

















ele Pure 


HEN EGG ALBUMEN 


AGAR AGAR 


IRECT IMPORTERS 


CONSUMERS IMPORT CO., INC. 
15 Broad St., New York, N, Y, 
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"1,000 Manufacturers Can't Be Wrong.” 

















The SIMPLEX VACUUM COOKER 


A revolution in the technique of 

and fondant, taf- 

fies, etc., as well as hard candies. 
Manufactured by 


VACUUM CANDY "MACHINERY co 





SIMPLEX CONFECTIONERY MCHY. CO. 


Sole Agents 


15 Park Row New York 








FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


SHELLED 
NUTS 


DATES—FIGS 
CITRON — CURRANTS 
for CONFECTIONERS 


Est. 1885 
DIRECT IMPORTERS 


SPENCER IMPORTING CO. 


25 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 
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11lth Month 
30 Days )5 


14 Sundays 


November 


Saturdays 





Day | Day 
C) of | 
Month | Week | 


Fr 











EVENTS 





Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn. (each 
Friday), Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Salt Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky.— 
+ Soar ag 3 meeting Wolverine Candy Club, Norton 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s 
Assn., American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 
Chicago, DeMet’s, Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 
—Monthly = S Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers, 
Hotel Syracuse, We . 


Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 
Philadelphia, Inc.. Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 
North Broad S&t., Philadelphia. —Weekly meeting 
(every Wednesday evening) Merrimac Valley 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence, Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Con- 
fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver (every Wednesday).—Monthly meeting 
Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
at Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A., Fall River, 

ass. 


bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 
N. Y¥.—Mont meeting Cincinnati Cand Joly 
bers’ Assn., and Hotel, Cincinnati.—Week 
meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of 
—" Bidg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 
p. m. 


Weekly san Westchester County Candy Job- 


Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club, Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 


Monthly meeting Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin 
Ave., Chicago. 


Monthly meeting Hipeutocsing Confectioners of 
Baltimore, Hotel Emmerson, Baltimore, Md. 


Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s 
Assn., American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


wy? manting Chicago Candy Club, Medinah 
Club, Chicago.—Annual meeting, Southern Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Assn., Savannah, 


Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst’d 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St., 
Brooklyn. 


Monthly meeting the New York Candy Club, Inc., 
Masonic Temple, N. C.—Bi-monthly meeting 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Goce of State 
of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. (middle 
and last of month)—Monthly meeting Seal tdebs 
Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate 
of State of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 
—N. J. Wholesale Confectioners Board of Trade, 
Hotel Douglas, N. J 
Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Thanksgiving Day. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


10th Month 


31 Days at 


Day Day 
of of 
Month; Week 


December 


Saturdays 
Sundays 


EVENTS 


Monthly meeting ae Candy Production Club of 
Chicago, DeMet’s, Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 
—Monthly meeting Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers, 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y.—Fifteenth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries. Grand Central Palace, New 
York City (2nd-7th.) 


Monthly meeting Retailers Confectioners’ Assn. of 
Philadelphia, Inc., Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 
North Broad St., Philadelphia—Weekly meeting 
(every Wednesday evening) Merrimac Valley 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence, Mass.—Weekly meeting Colorado Con- 
fectioners’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver (eve Wednesday).—Monthly meeting 
Southern N. Wholesale Confectioners’ Assn., 
sate Remington Hall, ¥Y. M. C. A., Fall River, 

ass. 


Weekly meeting Westchester County Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Jewish Community Centre, Yonkers, 
N. Y¥.—Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Job- 
bers’ Assn., Grand Hotel, Cincinnati —Weekly 
meeting Keystone Jobbing Assn., Chamber of 
~—— Bidg., Scranton, Penn. (Weekly, 7:30 
p. m. 


Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn. (each 
Friday), Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Salt Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky.— 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich.—Monthly meeting of Wol- 
verine Candy Club, Detroit. 


Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Saies Assn., 
American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, 12:30 noon. 


Monthly meeting Conf. Buying Assn., 17 E. Austin 
Ave., Chicago. 


Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 
Baltimore, Hetel Emmerson, Baltimore, Md. 


Monthly meeting Kansas City Candy Club, Pick- 
wick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., in the evening. 


Bi-monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Medinah 
Club, Chicago. 


Monthly meeting of Candy Executives’ and Asst’d 
Industries Club. St. George Hotel. $1 Clark St., 
Brooklyn.—Western Confectionery Salesmen’s As- 
sociation Convention, Knickerbocker Hotel, Chi- 
cago (17-19). 


Bi-monthly meeting St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s 
Assn., American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Christmas Day. 


Monthly meeting of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate 
of Da of N. Y., Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 
Wholesale Confectioners Board of Trade, 

Hotel Douglas, N. J 


Monthly meeting the New York Candy Club, Inc., 
Masonic Temple, N. Y. C.—Bi-monthly meeting 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and gs of State 
of N. Y¥., Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. (middle 
and last of month)—Monthly meeting Sealntdake 
Zone Western Confectioners’ Assn, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 
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